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NOTICE. 

THE vresent number of Frank Lesuir’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER contains sketches of different military operations 
thousands of miles apart. The same mail brought us 
sketches from our Special Artists in Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Galveston, Louisiana, North and South Carolina and Virginia. 
We make room for some of these in our present number 
Our next paper will be unusually interesting. 


BATTLE OF ARKANSAS POST AND CAPTURE OF 
FORT HINDMAN. 
By an Officer of Gen. Burbridge’s Staff. 


ANOTHER star has been added to the glorious constella- 
tion of victories achieved in defence of the American Unio.. 
Wherever gallant deeds and heroic valor find a worshipper, there will 
the name of Arkansas Post be remembered with honor. 

Fort Hindman was a rebel stronghold, not to be approached save 
through swamp and morass, where heiculean labor and heroic en- 
durance must precede that invincible valor which wins battles and 
wrenches victory f.om the bravest foe. We present, in the present 
issue, a series of views illustrative of this sanguinary conflict, taken 
on the spot by our Special Artist, Mr. W. R. McComas, who wit- 
nessed the whole battle. 

Storming of the Houses by Burbridge’s Brigade. 

Fort Hindman was what is known in military parlance as a star 
fort, with four angles—two on the river and two extending nearly to 
the morass in the rear. In front of the southwestern angle was a 
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cluster of small houses... .- 3 , P 

sharpshooters, and from which a most ‘gala g ate upon 
Burbridge’s brigade, which stormed them and carried them by 
assault. At the given signal on went that splendid brigade, with « 
shout and a yell. Now floundering like bemired horses in tho 
morass, then pausing to dress their lines, as if on parade, and anon 
charging again regardless of the storm of grape and shell, e_* aul 
canister that pelted piteously around them. For three long hours 
they fought, ere the houses were carried, and made to screen the 
Federal troops. All that while sharpshooters were picking oli 
from their secure hiding-place officers and men; 10-pound Parrott. 
were sending their hissing messengers of death through the lines cf 
that devoted brigade, crushing its bones, spattering its brains, an-! 
strewing its path with mangled corpses and dying men. At last the 
houses were gained and occupied by the 83d Ohio, which, with tho 
96th Ohio, the 16th, 60th and 67th Indiana, and the 23d Wisconsin 

had fought for them so gallantly. 


Corner Casemate after the Surrender. 


The interior view of the casemate is ore of those on the river 
front. These guns were 120-pounders, mounted according to most 
approved principles of military science, inclosed within a buildin, 
of heavy timber covered with railroad iron and supposed to be per- 
fectly bombproof. But the gunboats made sad havoc of thes: 
casemates, crushing them beneath their heavy shells. Some of the 
shots were splendid, two out of three of these guns were fairly struck 
and broken, so that they can never more be used. The approach : f 
the gunboats to this casemate, which was that on the south-eastern 
angle, was one of the most beautiful scenes ot the whole fight. The- 
came slowly along, like strong men feeling their way; all the 
belching forth the most furious fire, even running under the 
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guns of the fort and pouring their shells dircetly 
nto it. 
The Surrender of Fort Hindman. 


After the battle had raged for four hours without 
cessation or intermission the rebels ran up a single 
white flag, and in a moment shirts were torn off 
and fluttered from bayonet points in token that the 
fort had surrendered. At moment Gen. Bur- 
bridge, whose brigade had done n all the fight- 
ing, and who was constantly at its was e 
sighting a guns hastily sprin; to his horse, and 
followed by his staff, they gall pell-mell through 
swamps and mire aad morass to the eee 

e 


where the guards, not und that the 
was fought and the day lost, refused him entrance, 
saying that they had not surrendered. 


“I don’t want to fire on you. any more,” said 


Burbridge; ‘‘you have fought gallantly, but we 
have er nal 
_They then dropped their pieces and permitted 


him to enter, where he was met by Gen. Churchill, 
commanding the fortifications, who surrendered 
the fort to him in person. 


Planting the Stars and Stripes. 


No sooner was the fort surrendered than Gen. 
Burbridge and his staff sprang across the ditch, 
mounted the a, and planted the flag of the 
republic upon its b 7, battlements, thus making 
a fitting finale to one of the most glorious achieve- 
ments of the war. The number of prisoners sur- 
rendered was 7,000, being more than all the Federal 
forces in action. An immense quantity of Quar- 
termaster’s Commissary and Ordnance stores were 
also obtained, among which were 20 guns, 8,000 
stand of s arms, and 200 army wagons, with 
herds of horses and mules. 


“Barnum s American Museum. 
88 LAVIBEA WARREN, tho exqul- 
21 years old, only 32 inches Nghe and weighing bei 
30 pounds, yet of model férm and at beanty jis to 
be seen at all hours, with COM. NUTT, and other 


curiosities. SPLENDID DRAMATIC PEKFORM- 
ANCES daily, at 3 and 7} o’clock P. M. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, also 
FRANK LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
Ww Or 1861, by GEORGE P. Bemis & Co., 
clots of the 4 m, 100 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, England, Single copies always on sale, 





TERMS FOR THIS PAPER: 


One copy one year... coccecese evcceve eves 

‘lwo copies “ eee cccccccccccccccscces wt 
Four  .  henesessenenseesoooncse 9 00 
Magazine and Paper one year........... 5 00 


The interesting Story, ‘‘ Verner’s Pride,” will 
be continued in the next number. 


Summary of the Week. 
SOUTHERN LOUISIANA. 


Gen. Banks hearing that the Confederates 
were collecting forces above Donaldsonville, 
in the neighborhood of Plaquemines, where 
they often came in collision with our pick- 
ets, and that they carried off our horses, 
mules and cattle, resolved to clear them out, 
and either destroy or capture a steamer 
cal'ed the J. A. Cotton, which lurked in the 
Bayou Teche. This task was allotted to 
Gen. Weitzel, who started with his forces 
from Thibodeaux on Sunday, 11th of January. 
These consisted of the 8th Vermont, 160th 
and 75th New York, 12th Connecticut, 21st 
Indiana, 6th Michigan, and Company B of 
the Ist Leuisiana Union cavalry, Bain- 
bridge’s artillery, 6th Massachusetts battery, 
Ist Maine battery, and 4th Massachusetts 
battery. On Tuesday morning they had all 
the infantry safely embarked on board the 
gunboats Calhoun, Diana, Kinsman and Es- 
trella, and proceeded up the Atchafalaya 
river to Patersonville, where they arrived at 
two P.M. the same day. The cavalry and 
artillery went by land, and had some cavalry 
skirmishing on the road. Early on Wed- 
nesday morning, the Diana having taken 
the 8th Vermont across the bayou to flank 
the enemy, the Calhoun, Estrella and Kins- 
man proceeded up the bayou, and came to 
un obstruction at Corney’s Bridge. The ar- 
tillery duel commenced between our gun- 
boats and the rebel gunboat Cotton and their 
batteries on shore. It was at this time that 
a torpedo raised the Kinsman nearly out of 
tye water, and the gallant Commander Bu- 
chanan was killed, ag related in another col- 
umn. 

Our land forces were equally busy with 
the enemy. The 8th Vermont, as soon as 
they had been brought across from Lynch’s 
Point in the Diana, at once attacked the re- 
bels in the rear of their rifie-pits; and du- 
ring a brisk and sharp engagement killed 
several, took 40 prisoners, and put the rest 
to flight, their cannon leading the way. But 
for this sudden and gallant assictnice from 
the Sth Vermont there can be little doubt 

*that the Calhoun would have been lost, from 
the impetuosity with which the rebels were 
firing upon her. 


Meanwhile three of our batteries had en- 
gaged the gunboat Cotton, which after a 
long and hard contest they set on fire. The 
crew made a precipitate retreat from the 
burning mass, which floated down the bayou 
one sheet of flame. The object thus hap- 
pily accomplished, the expedition returned 
in good order, reaching Brashier on the 16th 
with a loss of five killed and 19 wounded. 

The New York Times correspondent says : 
‘‘On beard the Diana I afterward met and 
conversed with a rebel Lieutenant, who was 
made prisoner. He told us that their forces 
did not consist (independently of the Cotton) 
of more than 1,100, viz.: Fournet’s ‘ Yellow 
Jacket’ battalion of some 300 men, of which 
he was a member, and 800 of the 28th Louis- 
iana; also Simms’s battery and the Pelican 
battery of Parrott guns, the same who 
fought us at Donaldsonville and Lapataville. 
Col. Gray was commander of the post, a 
man of some social consideration, who once 
ran for Senator against Benjamin. The re- 
bel loss is not known; but two women, who 
came to Brashier under flag of truce, say 
they knew of 15 buried.” 

In another part of our paper we publish a 

bes. 

The same correspondent says: ‘“ Before 
closing my narrative, I ought to say that the 
information which our good friend, the con- 
traband from the Cotton, gave respecting a 
concealed torpedo, proved to be perfectly 
correct and exactly where he stated. I saw 
this infernal machine on board the Estrella, 
and afterward conversed with the poor fel- 
low who rendered us such essential service, 
and who is now safely in our lines. Judge 
of my astonishment when, on scraping away 
the waxen stuffon the brand of this ma- 
chine, I discovered the following inscription 
in raised letters : 

TAYLOR & HopGETT’s CANs, 
With Burnett’s Attachment, 
New YORK. 
Patented Aug. 21, 1855. 

It was shut up in a neat wooden box and 
labeled, in large letters, ‘‘ Hospital stores— 
this side up, with care.” 

ARKANSAS POST. 

In another column we give a most inte- 
resting account of the capture of Fort Hind- 
man. It is from the pen of one of Gen. 
Burbridge’s staff. Our illustrations are from 
the pencil of our Special Artist, accompany- 
ing the expedition. 

The army and gunboats at the Post of 
Arkansas, after blowing up the fort, filling 
the riflepits and demolishing everything that 
could be made a means of defence or offenee, 
left there on Thursday and Friday, 22d and 
23d ult. The first division, under Gen. Sher- 
man, left first, and Gen. McClernand, with the 
remainder of the forces, followed. All the 
forces below Memphis, except those under 
Gen. Gorman, were concentrating for the 
attack on Vicksburg. 

The rebel officers captured, numbering 350, 
and including Ger. Churchill, 10 Colonels, 30 
Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors, and 100 
Captains, were sent from St. Louis to Camp 
Chase, Columbus, Ohio, on Jan. 25, with a 
military escort. 


AP nwe oo tbe ee. eee mecingg than sauna. 


VIRGINIA. 


On the 29th of January, Gen. Peck hearing 
that Gen. Pryor, with a considerable force of 
rebels, had crossed the Blackwater, with the 
intention of advancing upon Suffolk, ordered 
Gen. Corcoran with his brigade to advance 
and drive them back. Our troops proceeded 
from Suffolk along the road towards the 
Blackwater and Carrsville, for nine miles, 
without meeting the cnemy. At a place 
named the Deserted House—10 miles from 
Suffolk—our advance met that of the enemy, 
who opened upon us with two guns; this the 
Union troops returned with great vigor. In 
less than half an hour the entire artillery on 
both sides was engaged, and for two hours 
the battle raged with great animation. The 
moon shining very brightly lent a peculiar 
interest to the scene. 

The fire of the enemy becoming very feeble, 
Gen. Corcoran ordered a general advance, 
the infantry with fixed bayonets and the 
cavalry with drawn sabres; but the enemy 
retired with such precipitation as to render 
a fight impossible. Our troops pursued them 
for above a mile with such rapidity that the 
rebels abandoned many of their killed and 
wounded. Our loss has been 24 killed 
and 83 wounded. That of the enemy un- 
known. The regiments engaged were : New 
York 69th, 130th, 155th, 164th, 112th; Penn- 
sylvania, 11th cavalry, 156th, 167th; Massa- 
chusetts 6th, 7th; Indiana, 13th; and 4th 
United States artillery. The proximity of 
the two armies renders a battle probable 








| every hour. 
; 
VICKSBURG. 


| Prom Cairo we learn thatGen. McClernand's | 
; army has landed on the Louisiana side of the 


Mississippi river, five miles below the mouth 
of the Yazoo river, and in full view of the 
city of Vicksburg. Two brigades were en- 
gaged in finishing the canal commenced last 
year, which, when opened, will throw Vicks- 
burg back from the Mississippi. Gen. Grant 
had left Mémphis, and was on his way to re- 
inforce Gen. McClernand. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Newark Advertiser says that it has 
lecrned through a private letter from an offi- 
cer at Beaufort, that on Jan. 26 the whole of 
our fleet, with the exception of one gunboat, 
had left there for Port Royal. There were 
collected at Beaufort, at the above date, some 
60 large army steam transports, having on 
board almost 70,000 soldiers. There were 
also in the harbor 150 schooners, loaded with 
artillery, ammunition, etc., which, together 
with the transports, would leave for Port 
Royal to join the naval fleet as soon as they 
could get ready. The whole composes the 
most powerful expedition of the war. What 
its destination will be remains undeveloped; 
but the magnitude of the force and prepara- 
tions point, it is supposed, to Charleston or 
Savannah. 


war on tme «roomie 
LOSS OF THE HATTERAS. 

On Sunday, Jan. 11, a rebel cruiser, sup- 
posed to be the Alabama, poured a broadside 
into the U. 8S. armed transport Hatteras, and 
sunk her. On page 324 will be found an 
illustration and details of this cowardly out- 
rage, since the pirate by a trick lulled the 
suspicion of Capt. Blake. 

SURRENDER OF THE I. P. SMITH. 

The Richmond Lzaminer reports that the 
Federal armed steamer I. P. Smith, having 
run aground in Stono river, surrendered to 
the rebels on Jan. 29. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES. 


One of the most unfortunate and unsatis- 
factory features of the times is the fierce outburst of 
partizan passion and the revival of old political feuds, 
at a time when, more than ever before, the public sen- 
timent and action of the country should be consoli- 
dated and harmonious. The recent scenes in Congress 
—the revival of the system of “ filibusterism” in the 
House of Representatives, which it was hoped had 
gone out with the Keltts and Pryors, and the display 
of pistols in the Senate, not to speak of the disgrace- 
ful proceedings in the organization of the Assembly 
at Albany, and which attended the election of Senator 
in Harrisburg, are all of sad import, and speak too 
surely of disorganization and the approach of a reign 
of violence and terror, which will accomplish more for 
the rebels than ali their forces in arms. Good citizens 
and patriots view these manifestations of a mob spirit 
with alarm, as preofs equally of demoralization and 
a concerted movement in favor of the rebellion. Let 
all who are capable of reflection think for a moment 
whither we are tending, and then resolve to frown 
down all attempts to divide the North, embarrass the 
Government, or divert the nation from the great issue 
of national salvation to the petty questions of party. 
Let them remember— 

“ As we wax hot in faction, 
In batthe we wax cold ;”’ 
and that in the days of our fathers, and in the times 
of which we are proudest in our history— 
“ Then none were for a iy, 
Then all were for the pb» 


Tue heart of Voltaire has been sent by the 
heirs of M. de Vilette, into whose hands it fell some 
years ago, to the French Academy. They have also 
sent to M. Leon Duval an enormous trunk, filled with 
unpublished papers of Voltaire, which according to 
the testamentary dispositions of the author, are not 
to be published until a hundred years after his death. 
Voltaire having died in 1778, 16 years must elapse 
before these papers can see the day. 


Tux threat of an indiscriminate hanging 
of Northern officers who may fall into his power, re- 
cently made by Jeff. Davis, will hardly be carried out, 
for prudential reasons. The late large haul of prison- 
ers in Arkansas is not encouraging, inasmuch as it 
affords means for swift and exemplary retaliation. 
We incline to think that Davis will take the advice, 
very deferentially submitted, of his ally, the London 
Times, which calls on him “ to remember, that, though 
England and France have conceded to the Southern 
States the position of belligerents, it behoves them 
to exercise their belligerent rights with the utmost 
forbearance and moderation. We have not hesitated 
to express our sympathy with the South in their gal- 
lant struggle for national independence, and so strong 
has been that sympathy that it has overpowered the 
repulsion inspired by the institution of slavery. But 
the South should remember that they were the first 
to draw the sword in this quarrel; thet they rose 
against an established Government in the exercise of 
its lega) functions; that they obtained by the agency 
of traitors in that Government a considerable supply 
of arms and money, und that the Union which they 
seek to dissolve is, as events have proved, the dearest 
wish of every American heart.” ’ 


Tue proportions of the battle of Murfrees- 
boro, which established the reputation of Gen. Rose- 
crans as the ablest of American generals, will appear 
from the fact that the National forces captured 3,500 
prisoners, representing 145 regiments and 19 batteries. 
Estimating the strength of each regiment at 500 men, 
would make the rebel army more than 72,000 strong, 
while to cstimate each t at 400 would make an 
aggregate of 53,000. The National force engaged was 
something less than 45,000 men. 

Turex thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
six invalids and 5,000 widows, orphan children, sis- 
ters and mothers, have made applications for pen- 
sious since the 14th of July last for losses in the 
presout war in the army, and 204 In the navy, making 
« total of 9,309. 


Tue Committee on Territories in the House 
of Representatives have reported In favor of admit- 


ing the territories of Nevada, Colorado, Nebraska and 
Utah, the latter, however, with a provision prohibit 
ing polygamy. The passage of these bills will in- 
new lB i wendy coed Ahern Aaa 
States, consisting of Oregon, California evada, 
It will also give us 2 State in the heart of the great 
Rocky Mountain region, Colorado being the first in 
the Union in that column of States, as Nevada will te 
the first in the column east of the Sierra Nevada. 
The coast range of Pacific States requires only the 
admission of Washington to be complete. In the 
column of which Nevada would be the first, there 
would ultimately be Arizona and Idaho, the latter 
being the new name for the Salmon river gold region, 
By the admission of these various new States, we 
should get rid of the expensive burthen of maintain. 
ing so many Territories, and would thereby be enabled 
to devote our attention to colonizing new regions like 
Arizona, Idaho and Neosho. 

Turee Anglo-rebel steamers have recently 
been captured while trying to run the blockade, viz: 
the Antonica, off Mobile, by the gunboat Pocahontas; 
the Rising Dawn, by the Octorora, and the steamer 
Tropic, formerly the Huntress. These afford some 
compensation for the losses inflicted by the Oreto and 
Alabama. 


Norare which Mr. Lincoln has yet done 
has reflected on him so unfavorably as his order for- 
bidding the cavalry “raid” which Gen. Burnside 
had organized “to take a turn around” the rebel 
army and break up the rebel railway connections with 
Richmond. Six hundred men from the regular ard 
four hundred from the volunteer cavalry had been se- 
lected for the wi to be accompanied by one battery 
of light artillery. The plan was to make a dash on 
the railway between Fredericksburg and Richmond, 
and then make a rapid push for Newberne, breaking 
up the roads and bridges bebind, and leaving Rich- 
mond isolated from its army and the rest of mankind, 
The plan was perfectly feasible, the men were eager, 
and every indication was of success when—at the 
instigation of Generals, happily since relieved of 
command—a representation was made to the President 
by officers sent by these Generals, which resulted in 
his countermanding Gen. Burnside’s orders. This act 
is one of the secrets of Burnside’s resignation. A 
resolution has been adopted in the Senate asking for 
the names of the official emissaries sent from the 
Rappahannock to nullify the designs and defeat the 
plans of the commander in the field. We can only 
echo the language of the Commercial Advertiser, 
&@ most cautious journal, in saying that “duty and 
candor alike require us to say that the conduct of the 
President was reprehensible in the highest degree, 
and that if the Federal Government is to conduct the 
war on such principals, only disaster can attend our 
arms. If the President, or any other non-military 
person, staying at home and knowing nothing of 
military facts, expediencies and necessities, is thus 
to hold in leading strings the Generals commanding 
his armies; if the President is thus to check, and 
disconcert, and overthrow a General’s calculations 
and movements; and if, above all, he is to do this on 
the representations of subordinate officers, who ought 
not be permitted to approach the President except 
through their cummander, it is utterly impossible 
that battles can be successfully fought or due subor- 
dination and discipline be preserved in the army.” 


Tuer London papers say the forthcoming 
marriage of the Prince of Wales will be cclebrated 
with more than usual show and ceremony. The event, 
it is said, will take place early in March. The future 
daughter-in-law of the Queen will arrive at Graves- 
end in the Royal yacht, where the Prince of Wales 
will receive her. The young couple will then pro- 
ceed to London, and according to an official anncunce- 
ment will be conveyed in Her Majesty’s carriages 
through the streets of the metropolis to Windsor, 
accompanied by a military escort. Receptions, levees, 
drawing-rooms, and other courtly festivities will 
abound during the coming season, which promises to 
be unusually gay and lively, and will go far to make 
up for the distress of the past year. 

TaE question of Emancipation in Missouri 
is fast taking a practical form. The Legislature of 
that State has agreed to it by a vote of 26 te 2, and 
asking the aid of the General Government to the 
amount of $25,000,000. A bill appropriating $10,000,000 
is before Congress, and an amendment is pending to 
raise the sum to $20,000,000. The measure will un- 
doubtedly be carried in some form. 

Gen. Burnsipe has proved himself an 
officer of equal merit, maguanimity and modesty, and 
has earned the respect and love of his countrymen as 
well as of the army. On his retirement from the 
command on the Rappahannock the President offered 
him his old command in North Carolina. ‘‘ No,” re- 
plied the General, ‘“‘ Foster is doing as well as man 
can do, and it would be wrong to displace him.” Of 
Gen. Hooker he said: “ He is a good General; the 
army is a good one, and they can win a victory almost 
any day they choose.” The President has refused 
Gen, Burnside’s resignation, and he wil! probably soon 
be assigned to some important command. 

Louis NaPoLeon, it seems, has drawn an 
elephant of formidable dimensions in the political lot- 
tery. Advices from Mexico concur in representing 
that the French have sustained two disastrour defeats 
in their march on the capital, in the neighborhood of 
Puebla. Taking advantage of a dense fog, a body of 
800 Mexican cavalry surprised the French advance of 
4,000 men, and completely cut it in pieces. The 
French loss is represented to have been not far from 
2,000 men ; the Mexican 130. Subsequently the main 
body of the French, 14,000 strong, was attacked by 
Gen, Negreti, and routed with heavy loss, and the 
French communication with the coast completely cut 
off. The French have also been forced to evacuate Tsm- 
pico and Jalapa. Should this news prove true, it will 
go far to lower Gallic military conceit, and to demon 
strate to the Emperor that interference in America® 
affairs is likely to prove a dangerous as well as expen- 
sive experiment. 





CONGRESS. 


Mownpay, Jan. 26.—SENaTE.—A bill to or- 

a volunteer militia force, to be called the Ns 

Guard of the United States, was introduced by 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, and referred to tle 
Military Committee. A bill to provide for a Nations! 
currency, to be secured by pledge of public stocks, 
was introduced by Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, and * 
ferred to the Finance Committee, Mr. Sumner’s bil 
the sale of lands in South Caroliua avé 
was passed. A resolution calling upon thre 
t for a copy of the record of the proceeding» 
in the case of Gen. Porter was laid over. A bill t 
im: e navigation between the Mississippi river and 
Lake Michigan was referred to the Com 
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mittee. The resolution instructing the Committee on | —— The New York of Aldermen, on the 26th | —— The Richmond Ah says that “if the —— The admirers of Gen. McClellan have pre 
Conduct of the War to mak: uirtes of January te of 13 to | whol . — 
the ar e 3; apor Fesera vo quewe, ty d meeee an iall down in the dust to- | sented his wife with a eplendid house in Sth strdat, 


adopted. 

Hovst.—A bill authorizing the President to raise 
and equip 160,000 soldiers of African descent was re- 
po 


by Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, was 
med, at'his request, till next day. The 
0 was instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of authorizing the President to 
years the services of any companies 


for three 
cavalry or artillery, wl 


without limitation as to number. 


contracts in such States as may advance pay and allot- 
ment to volunteers and militia in the service 
introduced and referred Military . 
The Military ittee instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of authorizing the President to 
offcr bounty for olunteers now in the 
service, and of by law for three months’ 
soldiers, either or A motion to 
take up the resolution r the record of the 
Porter Court-Martial was to—22 to 18. The 
the other for 
pri of the writ of cor- 
pus, etc., was then until the adjournment. 
Hovust.—Atter some Rentuasn et pe cqsessetaness, 
the Defici bill was in Committee o: 
the ie. National affairs 
made by Mesars. Con . and 


African descent were introduced by Messrs. Stevens 
and Hickman, of Pennsylvania, The House then 
adjourned, 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 28.—SENATE.—Y 
bill to establish a or was 
reported back from the Post Office Committee, with a 
recommendation that it do not pass. Mr. of 
New Hampshire, offered a ble and resol 
embodying a statement of conduct of ———- 


. Mr. Wall, of New gersez, offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, e Military Committee 
to inquire into the case of “ Zarvona, the 

Lady,” confined in Fort Lafayette, and said to be in- 
sane. A bill for the of enlistments, 
etc., was introduced by Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
and referred to the itary Committee. 

HovsE.—A motion was made by Mr. Sheffield, of 
Rhode Island, to refer Mr. Stevens’s bill authorizing 
the employment of soldiers of African descent to the 
Military Committee. A long debate ensued, the 
friends of the bill desiring action upon it at once. 
Motions to lay it on the table were defeated. The 
House finally refused to refer the subject to the Mili- 
tary Committee, and ordered the main question on its 
postage, The opposition then commenced fillibuster- 
ng, wate on to prevent a vote, the time 
being filled up with trivial motions, on which yea and 
nay votes were taken. 

THURSDAY, Janu. 29.—SENATE—Mr. Saulsbury 
apologized for violating the rules on Tuesday. The 
bill to assist the State of Missouri in the emanci 
tion of slaves was taken up and atco: 
able length. 

Hovust.—The House adjourned till one o’clock at 
half-past five yesterday morning, having been in ses- 
sion all night without arriving at a vote on the ques- 
tion of organiz: poppe ments, the bill being 
left open to ame’ ent or debate. soldier 
bill was taken up aud discussed at 1 , but the 
aon adjourned without arriving at a vote on the 
su . 


FRIDAY, Jan. 30.—SENATE.—A communication was 
received from the President reco: a vote of 
thanks to Com. Porter for his operations 
Post. The resolution censuring certain persons re- 
garding the Banks’ transports was debated. Mr. 

rimes offered a substitute—debate postponed. 

HovsE.—The General-in-Chief was to 
inform the House whether any paroles been 
granted rebel officers since Jeff Devis had issued his 
a a ye to — officers. The 
consideration ot the negro soldier was resumed, 
and continued until the adjournment. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 31.—SENATE.—The joint resolu- 
tion, tendering the thanks of Conqvete to Com. Wor- 
f the business of no 


den, was passed, ‘The rest o 
public interest. 
Hovusk.—The consideration of the Negro Soldier 


Bill was resumed, the debate to great len; 
The Conservatives obstacleing it by every prr 


mentary ruse possible, 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Do —On New Year’s evening, in East 
auomestic- I., Cesar Clark, aged abou j 100, was 
married to Betsey Fry, aged about 70. 


—— The message from San Francisco | 
the capture of the steamer Ariel was transmi 
over the telegraphic lines from that city to New York 
in less than two hours—a distance of 4,000 miles. The 
dispatch was telegraphed from Sacramento to Chi- 
cago, 2,450 miles, direct, that is without being re- 
peated at any intermediate stations. 

—— The Jilinoisan, published in Marshall, Ill., 
makes this announcement: ‘‘ The Indiana a 
ture have elested David Turpie to the U. 8. Se , in 
place of that miserable pollywog, Jo. Wright.” 


— The New York Central railroad, with its 
branches, is about 550 miles in length. During the 
t two years more than 2,000, of 
ve been carried over it, or parts of it, but two of 
whom have lost their lives in consequence. 


— A facetious fellow in Newport, R.1I., has been 
counterfeiting a ghost in that little city, to the 
terror of the inhabitants. The police are after 


— The Boston Journal is now printed on 
made entirely of wood. It adds that must endear it 
to the heads of its readers. 

—— The editor of the Hartford Courier increased 

the price of his paper the day he was married, and 
made that his reason. 
Mr. T. J. Southard, of New York, has fol- 
lowed the advice of the Senate Select Committee, and 
mmenees 4 refund the co: — + ¥ he re- 
ceived upon charter parties 0 vesse rming 
the Banks expedition. 

—— The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 

pany are buil a coal pier 150 feet wide and 500 feet 
ong at Newcastle, on the Delaware river, whence to 
ship coal seaward when communication hetween the 
Richmond piars and New York, via the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal, is cut off by the suspension of canal 
navigation in winter, and when the ware river at 
Richmond, Pa., is obstructed with ice. 


—— The importations of molasses at Portland, 
Me., for the year, amounted to 5,824,041 gallons ; 
being an increase of 822,514 gallons over 1861. 

— The a in the New York Assembly to 
have the members paid in gold was voted down. 


—— Mayor Opdyke has vetoed resolutions of the 
Board of Seeercioers to pay certain Harlem Bridge 
bills, and the proposition to increase salaries in the 
District-Atterney’s office. 

~—— The New York Court of Appeals has decided 
that the General Government’s exemption of United 
States securities from taxation by State authorities is 
legal, but no stocks iseued previous te the Congres- 
sional exemption act car be so relieved. 

~—— The Burns Club celebrated the great 
Sinaay on the 26th of January at Ittner’s Hotel, 


— — stocks fell five per cent. in Wall street 
when the newa arrived that Gen. Hooker been 
eeanted te the cemmand of the army of Po- 

e, 


con 
ment of the war. aes 
—— In consequence of the numerous outrages in 
the es after . the police force has been consid- 
—— Provisions are y. cheap in Missouri. The 
Macon Gazette pong turkeys 25 cents, chickens 75 
cents a dozen, butter 9 cents a pound, four $3 75 
per 100 pounds, Groceries, however, are dear— 
coffee 50 cents, sugar 16 cents, and tea $2 a pound. 
—— On the 30th Jan., Mr. Fitzgerald, of Chicago. 
son-in-law of Senator "Doolittle, and “3 man ven 
$400,000, shot himself at the St. Nicholas Hotel, in a 
moment of despondency, caused b7 ill-health 
—— Since business has not been very pressing with 
the Maine pe ey have been taking the gross 
—_ of the 12 members, and that it is 
2,452 pounds. The whole number of members of the 
House is 151, of whom 57 are farmers, 10 lawyers 
somes, 9 payetaiane, S clergymen, 14 merchants and 


—— A young named Elizabeth 

billed aan need Joke ae eee hed efeana 
her ruin, at Pittsburg, Penn., on the 2nd ult, 

—— It is noted as a fact of rare 
Post Office does not this year ask an 
pee _ ge sae ice for 1 
i $12,000,000" 1863. For 1863~64 the appropriation 
— Afew 


that the 


since, as Mr. Amasa Colvin was 
in Coven R. 1., where a 
ee eee 


x b— 4 
on fire. He succeeded in 
the flames, but found the body of Mrs. 
Place in the lace. Her legs were burnt entirely 
off, and her body was burned to a crisp. . 
—— Wm. Dunleary, alaw student in Norwich, N.Y. 
has been arrested for wholesale robbery of seve 
stores in that vicinity. He had been stealing for a 
considerable cag ot time before his operations were 
discovered, and accumulated a stock of merchan- 
dize so large that it prey nearly filled his house and 
baru, and could not be hid. His collection was a mis- 
cellaneous one, embracing barrels of flour, tubs, 
pp aes oneal bits, a barrel of white sugar, a couple 
of , & jar of butter, knives and forks, one 
mahogany centre-table, bedsteads, ludies’ gloves, buf- 
falo robes, a cook stove, a number of law ke, a 
» Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, a 
hand sled, a lot of shoemakers’ tools, a cinnamon 
mill, two sides of sole leather, a saw buck and a great 
variety of other articles, large and small, entirely too 
numerous to mention. merchants all about there 
commie aiken tear ieamd ties tot on yo 
and his 
well-assorted stock was very rapidly disposed of. 
-—— An explosion took place in the arsenal at 
Washington, on January 30, by which one man was 
killed and seven injured. One of the buildings of the 
laboratory took fire, but it was soon extinguished. 
—_ be eg bushels of coal left Pittsburg during 
the week. The amount for Cincinnati was 
601,000 bushels. The rest—1,450,000 bushele—was des- 
tined for Cairo and Lo’ e. 


Ww ‘The exact number of rebels captured 
at was 4,703; they have a) ved at 
Cairo. Ourartist, Mr. M. Comas, who with she 


expedition, hassent us some very interes sketches 
f this brilliant ain, med 


0! 
—— A Nashville says: “‘ Kentucky is to have 
al 7] suloenes that other States have abolished. 
The slature has granted one for 30 years, and, to 
‘take curse off,’ a per centage of the prolits is to 
go for founding a library.” 

-—— The Republican members of the State Senate of 
Indiana have refused to go into an election for United 
States Senator unless the Democrats will first pledge 
Same ms vote for riation bills, sesetations 

euncing rebellion and urging a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. - 


—The nomaepes of Chicago continue to speak 
of the “ une ed prosperity” of that city, and 
cite, in proof of it, that the receipts of hogs for the 
present year are nearly 100 ~ cent. greater than for 
the months in 1862, and other leading 
staples nearly in the same proportion. 


—— Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio, writes from London 
cinnati 


to the Cin: stating that the le 
thorough] sympathise with the orth, 


and that, but for the ini articles of our press, 

the feeling in our favor would have been universal. 
—— The bodies of the Indian murderers, recently 
executed at Mankato, Minn., have been exhumed, and 
handed over to the surgeons for anatomical purposes. 
rice of the Memphis (Grenada) Appeal, 
at Jackson, Miss., is $30 a-year, in ad- 


now publi 
vance. 


—— Mrs. Root, wife of Jerome Root, pownehip 
collector of De Kalb, Illinois, was frightened tu deat 
last week by a man dressed in a white sheet, witha 
coat wound around his head. He knocked at her door 
in the evening, she gazed for a moment at the horrid 
oe and then fell backwards to the floor, lifeless. 
i. ghostly joker is a merchant of respectable stand- 
—— About 10,000 pounds of peanuts were raised in 
Yolo and Sacramento counties, California, during the 
poet year. Had it not been for the flood there proba- 
ly would have been over 20,000 peunds produced. 
—— The Michigan State Sugar-Cane Grower’s Asso- 
ciation, in session at Adriat, expresses the opinion 
that racticability of the sorghum enterprise is 


fully established, the time is not far distant 
when the North will be supplied by a superior article 
wth and man ure, frem 


of sugar of its own 
the sorghum and pl 

—— In consequence of the scarcity of coal at Nash- 
ville, the city gas works have been compelled to sus- 
pend counted. 


— In the Jefferson county (Ky.) Circuit Court, 
on the 19th ult., the case of Gen. Jefferson C. Davis, 
for manslaughter, in killing Gen. Nelson, was contin- 
ued until the next term. 


Gen. Breage estimates the rebel loss 
at at 9,700. Capt. B. C. Yancey. son of 
W. L. Yancey, was one of the slain in that battle. 


— Gov. Letcher ave that it is better for Virginia 
to fight for an inde 


ght for 
Secession of the South ? 


—— The rebel commander of Port Hudson is Maj.- 
Gen. Gardner. The News blished at that Far 
says: “‘ Fully impressed with the importance of hold- 
ing Port a. President has placed in com- 
mvnd at this point % veteran soldier an able officer. 
Maj.-Gen. Frank Gardner and staff arrived.here Satur- 
day, the 27th ult., and assumed command of the 
. Gen. Beal still retains his com- 
. With the presence now of two 
efficient officers, our will have additional con- 
fidence, and fee} that not! ing wiil be undone for the 
proper defence of this point. 


every owner of 20 or more r] 
conscri; 





tained favor ex to the wealthy, and 
numbers are to find wi Federal 
refuge from conscription 


s A :—— ee <7 
'vening Journal speaks of trade as quite ere, 
was sent into the interior. 


| forces must take 
possession of the whole line of the Bio Grande for 





I 
: 
F 





spurn them even as slaves.” 


—— The New South complains of the insubordina- 


tion of the ne; 8 at Port Royal. 


groe Several of the 1st 
Carolina Colored Volunteers have deserted, and 


one 


was shot on the 19th Jan., while attempting to pass 


the pickets. 


— Dnurin 
Orleans, an inventive genius appeared at 
saloons ‘in the guise Sf an old-fashioned 
clock. But as he was continually 


ward the refreshment-rooms, his works 


one of the carnivals once held ia New 
one of the 


eight-day 


running down to- 
presently be 


came deranged, and the authorities had to be called in 


to summarily wind him up. 
Military 


«—Gen. Wool has been requested by 


Gov. Andrew of Massachusetts to look after the de- 
fences of Boston harbor. It is probable that he will 


— Bo os that | > and that addi- 
w moun on forts 

the harbor. — 
—. Committee have author- 

ized Wilson to report bl to unite the - 

neer and T hical into one corps, and 

ts) ition to consist of one Brigadier- 

Colonels, eight Lieutenant-Colonels, 16 Majors, 24 

Lieutenants, 24 Seco: 


, 24 First 5 
and five companies of enlisted men. 


—— Col. Ludlow, the U. 8. agent for exchange of 


risoners. 
1 officers will be paroled by 
officers who were 


tured. 


has received official notice that 


the rebels. Those 
before the 12th ult. will be 


exchanged for ot at an CONTE ARO RAR Ce rere To ORS. 
the Governors of the States in which they were cap- 


— Mr. Stanton has declined to answer tl:e Senate’s 
inquiry as tothe number of men now in the a on 
ble the 


Fy that it will not be compati! 
public service. 


—— The annual of an lish soldier averages 
i‘. moe French Colonel 


$100, and Sy $1 * ch $50. A 
as 
Franre-s Vice-Admiral has $8,000, in 


and an English $9,000. In 


$12,000. 


The French Rear-Admiral receives $6,000, and the 


English $17,000. 


— Gen. Wool’s headq are 


now at 4 


uartets 
Bleecker strect, where in future the business of the 


Department of the East will be transacted. 

— The 20th N.Y. 8. M., er with 
sing Gen. Paul’s bi e, 
rigadier-General M. 
vost- 


—— The 7th Pennsylvania cavalry regimen 


marched to the field with 1,200 men, is now 
less than 100. 


the other 
have been 


. Patrick, Pro- 
arshal General of the army of the Potomac. 


which 
uced to 


— The 97th Pennsylvania volunteers, who have 
been stationed on St. Helena Island, have returned to 


Hilton Head, 
+ —— Letters from Newberne to Jan. 17 have been 
received, containing one day’s later 


. The 
expedition to Kinston was to start tha 4 The 
pickets have 


rebels have already reported their 
been driven in at Kin 


eldon or Wilmington, 


ston. The movement is sup- 
sed to be a feint to cover an attack either 


upon 


—— Gen. Hooker has taken Brig.-Gen. Butterfield 
as his Chief of Staff. Eighteen months’ experience 


in the field, and personal t 
battles of Hanover Court House, 


ity with war in the 
nes’s Mill, Tur- 


key Bend, Malvern Hill, Groveton and Fredericks- 


burg, at the head of 


ts, brigades, divisions 
lly "tieeted ‘thi 


and army corps, have 8 
soldier for the responsible place the Commander-in- 
Chief on the Rappahannock selected hiu for. 


—— The “ Army Register” for 1863, will be put into 


the hands of the ter in afew days. It 
complete. revolution in the 

the service. 
Senate will aj 
effect the re army.. 


exhibits a 
ent of 


The Cau - last sent into the 
in the new “ Register” only as they 


—— The House Committee on Military Affairs will 
shortly report a bill to provide an ambulance and 


hospital corps for the 
army. 
—— The Lowell Courier says: “We 


that Gen. Butler this forenoon received a tel - 
y ash- 


dispatch, ordering him to report 
ington.” ” 


cal Department of the 


hic 


val.—The Oreto, with 1,700 bales of cotton 
oon S ive mottio on Jen, & although the port 


was blockaded by nine United States ves: 
boats. 


— The Antonica 
eee, was captured off Mobile on Jan. 


and gun- 


from Nassau, loaded with 


10, by the 


S. gunboat Pocahontas, after a long chase. 


—— Com. Vanderbilt has been beaten in the famous 
Nicaragua Transit Company suit. The sale of the 


ships on the Pacific has been decided to 
wrongfully made, and $400,000 must be 


have been 
refunded. 


The subsidy paid by the Pacific Mail mn! for five 


months must also be restored. The pla 
got about $1,000,000. 


@ really 


—— On Jan. 13, about an hour before daybreak, the 


U. 8. 
ve chase to a vessel; upon nearing 


unboat Hatteras, mounting four small guns, 


her 
e stranger replied that she was the British gunbost 


Spitfire. 
towards her in the ful 
Queen Victoria’s war vessels, she opened a 
upon the Hatteras, who, seein 
it. The superior weight of 
ever, was too much for her, and the 
nine fathoms water. It is supposed to be 
rebel ship Florida or Alabama. 


—— The fleet of 26 steamers which left 
several days since, under the convo 


ile a boat from the Hatteras was rowin 
1 faith that she was one o 


heavy fire 


her mistake, returned 
e pirate’s metal, how- 
Hatteras sunk in 


either the 
Nashville 


of two gun- 


boats, arrived at Evansville, Ind., on Jan.26, One of 


them alone received any serious injury 
guerillas, and she will be easily repaired. 


—— The New Orleans states 


from the 


upon what it 


Delta 
considers thoroughly reliable authority, that there 


were only five of the crew of the Harri 


Lane killed 


and six wounded at the time of her capture in Gal- 


veston harbor. 


—— The Oreto, after escaping from Mobile, arrived 


at Havana on the 19th Jan. 


Persona].—Thurlow Weed has sold his share of 


the Albany Evening Journal to the other 
and retires from the paper. 


He was the founder of 


the paper, and has been its responsible editor for 33 
years. Counting previous ergagements, he has been 


nearly half a century in newspaper editorial 


Gen. Hatch, d 
»,made him a 


—— The friends of 
visit to Oswego on the of January 
present of a splendid service of plate anda 


life. 
his 


life policy 


for $10,000, the latter a somewhat equivocal gift. 


—— The funeral obsequies of Com. Gwin, late of 
the Benton, were performed on the 27th im Zion Epis- 


copal Church, corner of : street and 


avenue, 


—— Mr. Cartier, ex-Premier of Cana, bee been to 


visit Washington. He was entertain 
ous, M. Mercier and Mr. 


Lord Ly- 
Mr. Car- 


tier was once a rebel, for whom the British Govern- 


ment offered a reward. He became 
Premier of the 


at Windsor Castle. 


— Strong efforts are 
aire of Isaac O. 
New York Postmaster 


is sald to have referred the case to the Attorney 


afterwards 
Canadas, and dined with the Queen 


made in Was 
wier, the defa 4 
President Li 


incoln 
-Gen- 


—— Mr. Raymond, of the New York Times, re- 


announ 


that the 


ceived a ey ae a di 
corpee of his brother, who belongs to the army of the 


Potomac, was at Belle Plains. He hi 


dow. 


there, and was agreeably surprised to find that lis 


brother was wel), and that it was his «o 
his corpse whose arrtval it was inten '«:l 


instead of 
anpounre, 


—— Senator Lazarns Powe'l and Senator Sauls- 
bury were the only Senators who voted agaiyst the 
$ 100,000,000 necessary for the payment of the troops. 


—— The Boston Herald announces Hon. Mr. Sey- 
mour as the Democratic candidate for the Presideney 
3 1864, The New York Herald proclaims Gen. Mo 


Obi .—Judge Thomas Hartley Crawford, 
Judge of the Criminal Court, District of Columbia, 
died in Washington on the 28th of January, after a 
long illness. 


—— Mrs. Mary W. Foster died at Mount Holly on 
the 16th of December last, aged 100 years and 
months. She had 130 living descendants, down to 
Seer SSaer tend she Tat sat oe 
* e soc C) 
soldiers of 1776 and 1862. yi 


—— Among the killed at the battle of Stone’s river, 
December 31, was Lieut. John 8. Keith, Cem: 


. 
pany A, Siet it Illinois volunteers, the young: 
est son of the late Nathaniel Keith of this city. He 
was 31 years of A letter from the Colonel to 
his sister says: “He was atrue soldier, and fell in 
the discharge of his duty, regretted by all his compa- 
with his man! sed attached us to" him by 
us to 
Sar ke ceeare ieee ax esatie 
and to the 
with which he perto his duty at all times.” 


—— Lieutenant Commander Thomas McKean Bu- 
ist of Octobext the Naval Academy as a cadet on the 
nia. On ,,1851. He was a native of Pennsylva- 
attached to the sloop 5 : 
Bell, then stationed in the Mediterranean. In Jan., 
1858, he returned from the station, and on the é¢th of 
Jered te the alocp 5 my a Ah 
t. ins en en; 

in the Pacifie squadron. On the 18h of July 180 
he was prom: toa Lieuten , and ed to 
the steam sloop Mississippi. He e at the end 
of 1861 ope of the Lieutenant Commanders, a new 
ome the United States naval service. e was 

m in command of the Mississippi, 12 guns, in the 
Western Gulf sq m. He was next attached to 
the New London, of Mississippi Sound. He was af- 
terwards attached to the gunboat Calhoun, on which 
he lost his life at the fight in Bayou Tache. 


~—— The rebel Gen. Rains, who was killed at the 
battle of Murfreesboro’, was a native of Wilson 
county, Tennessee. He was the son of a loyal cler- 
gyman, who is still residing in Nashville, and re- 
ceived his education at the North graduating at Yale 
College in the class of 1854, Sub: uently he stu- 
died law and settled in Nashville, where he married 
a Miss Yeatman, ey od of the late candidate 
for the Presidency, John ° 
ts and ces.—In the railroad 
draw accident L. Cffences.- river, the Coro- 
ner’s jury say in their verdict that the said accident 
was caused by the gross carelessness and neglect of 
the engineer of the locomotive at the time 
and they censure the Newark and Hoboken Railroad 
Company for allowing the draw of said bridge to be 
off at for their neglect in not having at 
least two men Btationed at the bridge to manage the 
draw thereof at ali times.” 
—— An explosion took _ in the percussion ca) 
of E. Roberts & Co.,on the 2sth ult., in 71s 
street, whereby Moses Vanderbeck lost his life. 


— Practical jokes seem to be on the increase. 
Not long ago we chronicled the tarring of Payson 
Beecher’s house in Brooklyn. On the night of the 
27th of January some evil-disposed persuns put a 
heavy coat of coal tar upon the white marble stups of 
Dudley Field’s house in Gramercy Park. 


—— A fearful accident occurred at Newark, N. J., 
on Wednesday, January 26, by the bursting of the 
boiler of Dehart’s iron tool manufactory, which went 
with the force of a thunderbolt thiough three buiid- 
ings, killing two men and injuring three others. 


—— A percussion cap manufactory in 89th street, 
New York, exploded last week, making the third in 
that vicinity within a month. One person was killed 
and three injured. 

«~The French Legislature was opened 
the Emperor in person on Jan. 12. He-briefly re- 
his foreign and home policy during the past 
five years. As to the American question, he declared 
that his wish to offer mediation conjointl: with Eng- 
land and Russia had been inspired by a sincere sym- 
pathy, but that in consequence of the refusal of the 
two other Powers to join him, it had been postponed 
to a more suitable opportunity. The Spanish Cortes 
continued the discussion of the Mexican question, and 
Sefior Olo made a speech against the Frenoh 
licy. G Idi has accepted the Presidency of the 
ee Ay Committee of Action, and advised the homans 
to place confidence in themselves. The Federal As- 
sembly of Switzerland opened on Jan. 12, and the 
President of the Council of State (which corresponds 
to our yon pene the hope that tha nion 
would be able © maintain its vitality without foreign 
intervention, as was the ease in Switzeiland du 
the period of the Sonderbund. King Ferdinan 
(father of the King of Portugal) has officially declined 
the crown of Greece. 


—— Anthony Troliope has been lecturing in Hert- 
fordshire, England, on the American war. He ex- 
enn sympathy with the North, and told his 

earers some plain truths. Reminding them that 
they had condemned the North for not allowing 
8 000 of men to secede, he asked them whether 

ey would allow Ireland, with her 8,000,000 of men, 
to secede from England. He told them that if we 
had allowed the South to secede, without an effort to 
prevent it, the English, who condemned us for not 
wing secession, would have taunted us for allow- 


allo 
ing it. 

— An English is now published in St. 
Petersburg, Kussia. It is edited by a son of John 
Booker, the former British Consul. Ite political tone 
is moderate, and only relates to foreign politics. 


—— There have been 12 days of continuous rain in 
the south of France. The Rhone overflowed its 
banks, and caused great devastation at M 
and Avignon, 

— Considerable discussion is going on among the 
Canadian journals relative to the power and right of 
the two nations of people, French and English, of 
which the population is composed. From this discus- 
sion it anroure that the Anglo-Saxon es © 
127,000, w the French population is 850, .00, 

—— The bronze doors for the Capitol at Washing~ 
ton are lying now at Munich, unpaid for. 


—— At a banquet recently given at Tronsoe, tn 
Norway, a dish of tresh beef was served which was 
found Jast summer in tin cases, buried at Spitzbergen. 
According to ——— indications, these cases 
were placed there i, the Parry expedition, in 1836. 

y 


The meat was perf fresh, and bad not contracted 
any bad odor. 

— Ata of the Improvement Commis- 
sioners last at Tunb e Wells, the fol- 


communication was read. It was written in 

a sheet of note paper: “ A little 
the misfortune to break one of the 
by emey p> A throwing a stove, en- 
teenpence in postage stamps to repair the 
jury done.” 





Tne Navy.—Tomes, Son & Melvain, 6 
Maiden Lane, N. Y., have just published a very use- 
ful book called, “ Uniform for Officers of the U. 8. 
Navy,” as bed in Genera! Order of the Secre 
tary of the Navy, July, 1862. It is illustrated with 


be furnished with 2 copy of this u 





vings of the various insignia of nuval rank, 
is fais sable to all officers. get pa 
1 i 


upon application t Messrs. Tome, 
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IN THE “HERALD.” 





ARRIED! married! and not 
to me! 
Is it a dream, or can it be 
That the final vow is plighted? 
In the cruel lines traced fair and clear 
Is there no chance of error here 
By which my hope is blighted? 


She a bride in her silk and lace, 

With a girlish blush on her downcast face ; 
Did her accents never falter, 

As in her snowy robes she stood, 

In the bloom of her early womanhood, 
Before the holy altar? 


Did never a thought of bygone times 

Come with the sound of the wedding chimes 
As she set her foot in the carriage? 

Did she think of one who was far away, 

And wonder inly what he would say 
When the Herald announced her marriage? 


Did she think of hours of twilight gloom 

In the window-seat of an antique room, 
When her words were murmured faintly ? 

When from their frames of tarnished gold 

The family portraits, grave and old, 
Looked down on us so quaintly? 


Did she think—but what are her thoughts to 
me? 
How can the bride of another be 
Mine, even in dreams to cherish? 
Even the past is no longer mine, 
It must go with the hope I here resign. 
So—let her memory perish! 


And yet, lost love, for the broken vow, 

And all the woe thou hast cost me now, 
I hold thee freely pardoned. 

A noble lord for thy future spouse 

Made thee oblivious of former vows— 
Thy fresh young heart was hardened. 


Maidens, fair maidens !—bought and sold 
For the pride of place and the pride of gold, 
While the heavens look on and wonder— 

Think of the barren and wasted lives, 
The ill-matched minds of men and wives 
Man may not put asunder. 


Married! married! and not to me! 
Is it a dream, or can it be 
That the tie is bound for ever? 
Back to the gay world’s busy mart 
I go with a void in my aching heart, 
But love shall fill it—never! 








PRIZE STORY 


No. 5. 


A MAN OVERBOARD— 


ON 


THE SEA OF LIFE. 
By A. F. Banks. 


“ A mini-steering angel thou!” 
—New epitaph for Grace Darling 
(or any other woman). 


CHAPTER I. 


Four years ago, late on a New Year's Eve, 
Up four pair of stairs of a very humble tenement- 
house, Look in. 

A room, its generat wretchedness in keeping with 
®tisrrable fire, which, so piercing is the night, 
Could not have failed to have been replenished had 
there been coal or wood left, spite of the strangely 
apathetic, absorbed appearance of the thinly, dirtily 
clad occupant of the tattered armchair. 

Of what was he thinking—for certainly he slept not 
~this dark, handsome, but faded man of about thirty- 
five winters r (you count not the years of men of 
ouch an appearance by summers). Was it of his 
. might have been,” the dream of most of us? 
~\0; the poverty-stricken opium-eater, as well as 
notriate, was at that moment erecting fevered, un- 
poem imaginations, castles in the air; aye, 

welling in them, their unquestioned lord. 
a... he awakes to a frightful, leaden lethargy, and 
rbid, half appreciation of his degradation, let 
us descend the stair and peer into the room below. 
— an impoverished room, but with a very cosy, 
air of comfort around, for a true woman 
welleth in it. There she sits in her chair, a comely, 


a 
d 


cleanly woman, of apparently thirty years. She, 
too, is evidently dreaming, a waking dream—per- 
chance of her “ had been.” 

The beauteous girl of from ten to eleven years 
old who reposed peacefully in her cot told of that 
“had been.” 

And there, with her child, this lone woman sat 
dreaming before her fire, four years ago on a New 
Yesr’s Eve. 

A sigh. It was atribute to her “ had been.” 

Another; a moan for her “ might have been.” 

A little while longer, and another; and it came 
accompanied by a gentle smile as she arose, and, 
bending over, kissed herdarling. I translated that 
| smile after my own fashion: it was a sunshiny 
| glimmer through her beclouded present of the 

* would be.” 

The door in the attic opened, a footstep on the 
stair. Noiselessly the woman sprang to her door, 
as though she would have opened it; but with one 
hand on the sill the other on her heart, she listened, 
with an almost breathless intent and air of inde- 
cision, until she heard the front door swing to 
Then, mournfully shaking her head, with clasped 
hands, ‘she gazed vacantly on the fire. With a 
short “Ah!” she broke her thought, and made 
preparations for bed. 

I followed the man—the man with the handsome, 
faded face, with the greasy, but well-cut coat—the 
man with the absorbed air, who seemed to know 
not that his coat was greasy, that every one fur- 
tively scanned him, as he occupied a seat in the 
quiet tavern, where he rarely took anything but a 
cup of coffee and a pipe, but where even the land- 
lord shared the general feeling of blended sym- 
pathy and respect for him, and ailowed him kindly 
to sit in a strange, abstracted state frequently hour 
after hour unchallenged and uncommoded. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tue hour of midnight struck. The wail of the 
Oid Year commingled with the hail for the New. 

Shortly after the man returned to his desolate 
home. The watchful ear of the woman detected 
his entrance. She raised herself on one arm in her 
bed, and a hand, as when he had gone out, pressed 
against her heart. He ascended the stairs firmly, 
soberly, and her eye lit up with evident satisfac- 
tion. He seemed to arrest his steps before her 
door, almost an imperceptible stoppage, but the 
heart of the woman counted an age of happiness 
in its short duration. He passed 9n, closed his 
door, and the woman sank into a peaceful slumber. 

The man in his room. A cat came rubbing and 
fondling around him—his New Year’s greeting. 
From his pocket he drew a paper containing a few 
scraps of raw meat, which he was wont to get ata 
neighboring butcher’s, and gave them caressingly to 
his four-footed eompanion, and appeared, as no doubt 
he, alas! was, grateful for herthanking purr. Oh, 
heart of man! oh, heart’s great need—something 
to love. 

He took from his vest pocket a small steel box, 
opened it and regarded it with a half-melancholy, 
half-savage look. Suddenly he petulantly closed, 
and with an angry jerk flung it under the bed. A 
noble struggle, and clearly not the first. He at 
once set to work to substitute a pipe, a slower 
destroyer than the other. 

Then he raked together the almost extinct embers 
in his grate, and piled on them a lot of the old 
newspapers with which his room abounded, and, 
seating himself before the blaze, smoked and 
mused. After a while he sauntered to his escritoire, 
and took from it a large bedusted envelope, on 
which was inscribed ‘‘ Mary.” As he gazed on it, 
he shrugged his shoulders and muttered, 

** It’s something—something !” 

He opened it slowly, and drew forth a small 
check bag, such as a schoolgirl might have used 
to carry her books or dinner in. His eye fixed on 





it in a reverie, he k‘ssed it, carelessly at first, but 
more fervently »s he replaced it with his New 
Year’s blessing. I learned afterwards that it 
really was the dinner-bag of his wee, first love, and 
which, one day, when arrived at manhood, while 
rummaging in a lumber garret in the old home, he 
had discovered where he had hidden it, some years 
previously, after having, in an ungallant contrary 
moment, found it “before it was lost.” He had 
laughingly thought that he might as well preserve 
it as an addition to his stock of other souvenirs of 
the kind, and chucked it among his traps. 

Now! what a joy it was to that life-wrecked man. 
Oh, purring cat! oh, little check dinner-bag! oh, 
never ceaseless yearning of the human heart—for 





something to love. 


| The clock struck two, and the man was asleep, 
little dreaming that the toiling woman below was 
then revelling in visions of which he was the 
shadowy reality. 
CHAPTER III. 

Ir was nine o’clock. The bells were ringing, 
and sounds of merriment vibrated in the clear, 
crispy air. The soul of the Old Year was joyously 
arranging its abode in that of the New. 

The man arose, petted his cat and dressed him- 
self. A knock came to the door, and on his open- 
ing it a blue-eyed child bounded in and wished him 


to him, a tear dropped upon the little one’s fore- 


drought-parched flower receives the dew from 
Heaven. 


come back again in that time, and not before ?” 
“Why, what for, sissy ?”’ 


authoritatively. 
“Well, but——” he expostulated. 
«I don’t want any ‘ buts’—you go, sir!” 


be ordered unceremoniously out of one’s own 
room! However, for the fun and novelty of the 
thing, I will go, madam.” 


heart. 

The child had evidently forgotten something of 
importance. She ran after him. 

“Stay, sir!” said she. 

He stopped. 

““You like me, do you not?” she said, and she 
looked up in his face so winningly. 

He nodded smilingly, looking queerly about the 
eyes. 

* You will not,” she continued, “‘ be vexed with 
me for what I am going to say to you on this New 
Year’s morn—the ‘ turn-over-a-new-leaf-morn,’ as 
mother says.” 

** Certainly not.” 

“ Whisper,” said she. 
ear. 

In a moment he stood erect with the hot blood 
rushing to his face, and glaring upon the child like 
a stag at bay upon a besetting hound. 

She ‘bravely confronted him. “You gave me 
your promise,” she said, gently, holding up an ad- 
monishing finger, ‘‘and will you break it—you ?” 

The good in the man triumphed; he had had ex- 
postulations on the whispered subject from the 
child occasionally before, but never so direct as 
now. He said, ‘I am not angry, girl.” 

** And will you not promise the other thing—for 
this one morning,” she tenderly persisted. 

The shade of a pained, hurt look vanished from 
his face as he said, “‘On my honor, child,” and 
rushed downstairs. 


And the man bent his 





His footstep had barely died away before the 





Little Maggie visits the Inebriate on New Year’s Morn, 


woman below bustled upstairs, coalscuttle in 
hand. Out went the old ashes from the grate; on 
went the paper and the wood; a kindled match, 
and then up went the blower. 

“The broom, Maggie,” shouted her mother; and 
Maggie flew downstairs to fetch it. The bed was 
stripped before she got back. 

“Down with that window at the top—three 
inches,” Maggie sprang on a chair and downed it. 

“ Now, Mag, empty those things.” By the time 
“those things” were emptied the bed was made. 

“On with the coals, Mag,” and the woman set to 
work with a will. In afew minutes mcre the room 
wore a more comfortable look than it had probsblv 
ever done before. God knows the hand of poverty 
was in it, but the hand of woman had helped to 
glove it over. 

“Now, bustle;” and downstairs were hustled 
broom and pail and scuttle and dusters, animate 
and inanimate. Both peeped simultaneously into 
the little oven. The child clapped her hands, 
smacked her lips, and ejaculated. ‘‘ boo-oo-tiful.” 
Her mother, evidently of the same opinion, pro- 
ceeded to make some tea, and put a lot of eggs into 
a saucepan. 

“That’s all.” 

“Yes, that’s all,” echoed Mag. 





a “‘Happy New Year.” As he bent down to greet | 
the pouting lips which were guilelessly presented | 


head. A truthful, “‘ Happy New Year,” for him. | 
‘The heart of that lone man accepted it as the | 


** Will you go out for half an hour, and promise | 
faithfully — now, faithfully,” she repeated, ‘to | 
“Ask no questions, sir?” answered sissy,| | jj 


‘* Well,” said the man, “this is a pretty idea, to | 


He put on his hat, and went out with a swelling 
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The weath of the Old Year. 


Then came a terrible anxiety: ‘“ Will he come ?” 

A step o7; the stair. His. The saucepan was 
filled up instanter with hot water, and placed on 
the fire. 

“‘ Now you go up with that, Maggie.” And up 
bolted Maggie with the whitest of white tablecloths, 
and knives and forks, and plates for two, up to the 
room of the haggard-faced man, whom she inter- 
rupted contemplating his apartment as though 
spellbound. Without more ado, the young house- 
keeper set to work preparing the table, while the 
man, half laughing, half crying, looked bewildered 
on. 

“Why, what is all this about, Mag?” he in- 
quired, for his intimacy with the little dame had 
never before approached anything like unto this. 

“No time to speak now, sir—very busy—up in a 
minute ;” and downstairs again she bundled. 

In two minutes she was up again, laden with a 
tray, and on it—the savings of maybe a month of 
toil—a dainty breakfast fit for a lord. 

Maggie set two chairs. With great dignity she 
‘waved the man to one of them. ‘Mr. Melton, 
pray be seated.” He tried to look as though he 
considered it all an excellent joke, which he some- 
how didn’t mind humoring, and sat down. 

Another moment and the fountains of his blissfu 
feeling welled over; he rose, clasped the child to 
him, and cried, “ Heaven bless you, little one, you 
know not the giant good with which you have com- 
menced my New Year; may she who bore you 
never know a moment’s woe!” 
| ‘*And you—you have began good, too,” said 
| Maggie; ‘‘I smell that you have kept your promise 
| —I knew you would.” 
| His face flushed, but he snatched her up once 

againin his arms and imprinted on her cheek a 
still more fervent kiss than the first. 

He placed her down. ‘‘ Now—now! Maggie, let 
uiiet us have a jolly breakfast; set to.” The 
| v ices of youth and manhood blended jollily to- 
| gether, and at it they went. 
| ‘The woman’s eye outside the door could hardly 
| see through the keyhole for the joy tears which 
| suffused it. She clasped her hands, looked heaven- 
| wards, shook her head exultingly, and with a flash- 
ing, happy eye, murmured, “ Saved!’ 
| s she sank in her chair in her own room, and 
| fo idly pressed her hands together, again joyously 
| nm irmured, “Saved!” 
| The man and the child went on gloriously with 
| t ‘eir game of knife and fork. 
| ‘Lhe woman, happy as they, could not eat. 
| 





APTERIV.—-AN ATTEMPT AT EXPLANATION. 


IRST,respecting the man—the attenuated frame 
Splendid specimen of his race. A face, an ex- 
gtion, the possible result only of successive 
Zen erations of accumulative refinement. A gentle- 
/man. “Gentleman” written all over him in spite 
of his wretched appearance. As he moodily, reck- 
|lessly or unconsciously—and it is difficult to 
analyze it—passed along the street, the hearts of 
all decent reen and women chilled at the sight of 
the handsome, thoroughbred, human wreck. (Your 
| **democrat” may sneer at the idea of a thorough, 
| carefully bred man, but he does not sneer at, nay 


| he gloats over the dish o magnificeut strawberries, 


\ 
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the result of years of patient nurture, rendering 
them so superior to the denizen of the woods from 
whence they originaliy derived. Moreover, ‘‘ demo- 
cratic” Bill Smith, the worthy and deservedly suc- 
cessful cobbler, is not only astonished but delighted 
with the different style of Smith a course of college 
and superior associations have made of his own 
Jacky. And Bill Smith is perfectly right in being 
proud of the result, on his own as well as on Jacky’s 
account. Such is the history of refinement—a 
great harmonizer in a nation—God speed its 
pioneers.) 

How he found himself in his present position I 
never clearly knew, intimate as I became with him 
later on ; suffice to say, he wasthere ; an honest man, 
true to his own big heart, if not, unhappily, to his 
own interests. His scanty washing and room bill 
were punctually and scrupulously paid. Once a 
week his washerwoman put his room more or less 
to rights. A part of a loaf of bread, a knife, a plate 
and a lump of cheese explained his ‘“ boarding” 
arrangements. 

The keeper of the house regarded him with 
miugled pity and reverence. The children knew 
him well; in fact, he rarely exchanged a word with 
any but the children, and they were unanimously 
of opinion that he knew where there was a palace 
of acandy shop. Magzie was his prime favorite. 

He had occupied his present room for six months. 

CoNCERNING THE WoMAN. 

About thirty years old, as before said, a very 
pleasant, robustly built woman, with a rather mel- 
ancholy, enduring sort of an eye, but a good ruddy 
eheek, gentle, cleanly, industrious, and never heard 
to employ bad language, even in moments of irri- 
tation, to which, I am of opinion, that even female 
angels are tiable at times. In the eyes of the house 
and of the street she was regarded as the lady of 
the quarter, although, maybe, the denizen of the 
Fifth Avenue, that is, one of the Old Knickerbocker 
stamp, who date away back a bit—would hardly 
have conceded the distinctive term, and yet hardly 
krew why she withheld it—for, although she might 
not play efficiently on the piano, she was a great 
reader, possessed of immense common sense and a 
most agreeable conversationist. Of her we know 
somewhat more than of the man. A well to do 
farmer's daughter, she had been petted and patron- 
ised by the young ladies of the manor and their 
friends, and had acquired, by association while a 
child, that peculiar intonation of voice which is one 
of the entailed bequests of social rank. Her 
father, her only surviving parent, an ambitious 
man, had afforded her many educational advan- 
tages, and she had imbibed, unhappily, as it turned 
out, ideas above her position. She refused a good 
offer from a wealthy young miller, and had married 
with a dashing lawyer from a neighboring town, 
and to whom her father, blinded like herself by the 
tinsel glare of a fictitiously superior social status, 
had paid down a good round sum on the wedding 
day. The husband turned out a regular drunkard, 
yet still she clung to him, for she loved him. Fi- 
nancial misfortune overtook her father, and under 
its pressure he died insolvent. Her husband now 
removed with herself to a distant city, died, leaving 
her penniless, with a child. And thus we find her 
an occupant of this squalid tenement-house, sup- 
porting herself honestly by means of sewing, color- 
ing prints and occasionally copying MSS., for she 
was quite an artist and an admirable penwoman. 

She had come to the house only a few duys after 
the occupant of the attic had removed there, and 
from the first her heart had evidently warmed to- 
wards the wasted, abstracted, but undoubtedly 
kindly, gentle fellow; maybe ‘he reminded her of 
gne ‘‘ passed away.” When one morning shortly 
after taking the room, Maggie rushed in with the 
news that Mr. Melton had asked her her name, 
patted her on the cheek, and made her “ shut her 
eyes and open her mouth to see what Heaven would 
send her!” and which every decent reader is fully 
aware was a lump of taffy, a smile of intense plea- 
gure illumined the widow’s face. 

She frequently met him on the stairs, and he 
eame to bid her “ good morning” in a kindly tone, 
and at times when his eye would momentarily rest 
upon her, the flush on her cheek and undoubtedly 
the throb at her heart told that human nature was 
as busy at work in that tumbledown old place as 
in gilded palaces. Through her daughter, who had, 
as I have said, been regularly installed as his little 
pet many things were done, which, although so 
dreamy he generally seemed to be he maybe knew 
not of, materially added to the comfort of his iso- 
lated life. He, too, was generous to his pet; and 
thus giving and receiving kindness, but without 
much eloser association until this New Year’s morn, 
this straggling, solitary pair occupied the rooms in 
the old building. The woman’s name was nota 
romantic one. It was Mrs. Jones. 

CHAPTER V. 

Dar by day it grew upon him. He felt an attrac- 
fen towards the comforts of the widow’s homely 
room. On the evening of the, to him, memorable 
New Year's Day, he had, by special invitation, 
taken tea with her and Maggie. The ice thus 
onee genially broken, had opened the way fora 
succession of “droppings in” evenings. It was a 
new life for him to feel that somebody cared for 
him, to feel as the little child filled his pipe, took 
her seat on a stool beside him, and fondled his 
hand as she looked up intently to him while he 
spoke—that he had somebody to love. It was bet- 
ter than the opium-box or the brandy-bottle. The 
feeling of shame increased on him to be seen by 
either the woman or the child under their influ- 
ence. Unknown to mertal ken—unrecorded 
amongst the feats of human heroism—began 
a fearful, manly struggle in that dingy room; 
many a day were the contents of the box thrown 
fitfully behind the fire, and after drinking the limit- 
ed portion of Wyuor which only he now ever pep 
mitxd in his room, he would descend as the 
evening fell to the room of the widow, frequently 
quivering with excitement. 
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“Well?” on such ocoasions would she inquire 
with an anxious face. 

“ Victory !” was the reply. And then the mother 
would say, “‘ Kiss him, Maggie.” The thing had 
been all arranged, and he took the lessoning grate- 
fully. 

At other times he would absent himself. On re- 
suming his visits, in reply to the old question, 


Well ?” he would mournfully shake his head and 


reply, “ Yesterday,” or as the case might be. 

No kiss from Maggie now. Still the cup of strong 
tea and the tod and pipe afterwards. She wasa 
rare doctor, you see, and morever not averse to an 
evening tod herself. One—you understand—and 
that not nearly so stiff as that of her visitor's, al- 
though she did not tell him so. Was it really that 
she took took the tod because she liked it, or was 
it because that it was part of her plan? When the 
man shall appear who can fathom woman’s heart, 
or the woman who dares boldiy lay it bare, or the 
time arrives when woman shall no longer be trained 
to disguise her nature, we shall know many like 
little mysteries. 

After such visits there was no going out. Up 
he went straight to bed about ten o’clock. Twice 
or thrice he had crept downstairs, and twice or 
thrice a woman, apparently completely by accident, 
and bent on some obviously domestic errand, had 
confronted him with the remark of astonishment, 
“Why, I thought you were fast asleep and snor- 
ing,” and to his attempted duplicity and made up 
evasive jocularity, the only response was an offend- 
ed “No, no, do not explain,” accompanied by a 
mournful shake of the head and uplifted forefinger. 
He gave it up at last, and thanked his God and the 
woman for it. 

At length he became an almost constant visitor, 
having arranged to contribute what his scanty 
means permitted towards his meals. The widow 
talked merrily among her acquaintances about her 
new boarder, and all in the neighborhood appeared 
pleased with the arrangement, and with the ex- 
ception of one or two male and female “cubs,” 
who will ever sow slander in their vicinity, -all 
viewed it respectfully. 

He improved apace. His cheek brightened, and 
his voice became uniformly gay. However the 
worli may have treated him—and it was, perhaps, 
after all, his own fault for not fighting the world— 
his Maker had endowed him with a thoroughly good, 
and, consequently, merry heart. And this fact, on 
the other side of the question, was maybe the 
reason why he could not “fight the world,” if, that 
is, in order to win, it required mean, contemptible, 
daily, hourly plannings, and to play a different 
part, to present a different nature to every partizan 
or opponent in the golden battle. 

This change was glorious. But the coat and the 
shoes became daily more forlorn. He gained his 
subsistence by writing for a paper, edited by a fellow 
who possessed a sharp nose for a contributor’s 
necessities, and paid himaccordingly. He hugged 
himself complacently every time Melton paid him 
a visit and received his fearful compensation, just 
enough, with exertion, to keep body and soul to- 
gether, and which point the editor and proprietor 
of the Weekly Gripe had shrewdly calculated. 
He knew his man; he knew that so long that he 
had just sufficient for bare subsistence he would 
never haggle about price for a second—never, with 
his seedy coat and retiring disposition, offer his 
brain elsewhere. Below that point, and the nature 
of the man might have revolted; and this would 
never have done, for he made money out of him, 
and by putting his various contribucions under 
different noms de plume, gave no clue as to their 
author. 

One day the widow had a serious, sisterly talk 
with him, as was frequent, winding up with this 
proposition : 

“Write me, now, a8 soon as you can, a story. 
Take more pains with it than you have hitherto. 
Let me have it, and I feel convinced that I can 
make a change in your fortunes. Will you do it ?” 

He consented, and four days after that handed 
her astory. Thenext day, Maggie, neatly dressed, 
and with her hair scrupulously curled, presented a 
MS., written in a bold, female hand, to the editor 
of a tolerably well-to-do and ambitious weekly. 

Three days after that Maggie called again, and 
was greeted by the editor in a most kindly manner. 
It must be a queer heart that a sweet-mannered, 
cleanly girl of ten years cannot find a place to 
nestle in. 

The result was that after a vain but delicate 
attempt to penetrate the mystery of “**” (the 
nom de plume adopted), Maggie returned home 
with almost double the price the poor author had 
ever received before. And when Maggie conveyed 
the message that the editor would be glad to receive 
more of the same sort at the same terms, there 
was real unadulterated joy in the room of the old 
tenement-house. 

A month later, and you would hardly have sus- 
pected that a spruce, almost fashionably dressed 
man, whose presence at the entrance of the poor 
abode seemed out of place, was the early roe ee | 
of the seedy human chrysalis I have introdu 

‘ou to. 
. There were junketings, too, about this time. 
One Saturday night, at the theatre, the people 
laughed to hear even their own merrimen‘ sur- 
passed by a jovial three—a man, a woman anda 
little blue-eyed child. 

Within six weeks more and the strategic woman 
had done more. One day it appeared to the man 
as though his energies hadredoubled. Health, the 
result of his late self-denial, seemed that day to 
have taken once more a firm foothold in his system. 
His stories had been extensively copied; the 
editor, a fellow with an expansive heart, had 
honestly told the little girl that the circulation of 
his paper had increased, and which he undoubtedly 
attributed to his unknown correspondent. He did 
more; he increased, in a small degree, as much as 
he said he could for the present afford, the price 
of the contributions. 
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All this had aroused his energies, awoke bis am- 
bition, long since, as he had thought—felt—in tte 
death: sleep. And this day he sat down with a 
zealous eye and produced such a piece as even 
Mrs. Jones, with all her faith in his powers, dreamt 
not that he was capable of. 

A week after that Maggie returned laden with 
what appeared to their poverty-accustomed eyes a 
perfect golconda. Three times the price offered 
even by the kindly editor. 

Mrs. Jones had sent Maggie with the last MS. to 
the office of the most popular periodical of the day. 
The editor’s eye, as it cursorily glanced at the nom 
de plume, bore an approving smile. He asked no 
questions, but told the child to call again in a week. 
‘He was an editor with his eyes about him. He hai 
heard of and read the stories of ‘‘ **,”’ and already 
had made fruitless inquiry respecting their author. 
The MS. in his hand he found to be far superior to 
what he had read by the same author, and regarded 
it as a compliment to his journal that so much evi- 
dent extra pains had been bestowed on it before its 
presentation to him. : 

Months passed. Betwecn the two papers a hand- 
some income began to be realized, and universal 
comfort, Saturday night junketings, and Sunday 
trips began to be looked upon as matters of course. 
Still there was economy. But it wasn’t on the part 
of the man. Lord bless your soul, if there is in 
existence a fellow in whose pocket money would 
burn a hole in as fast as Frank Meltor.’s—why, 
I should like to see him. As for his saying “no” 
to an appeal—weil, he tried it often, and very 
gruffly, too, but somehow the beggar, the crossing- 
sweeper, the match-seller, the organ-g'rl, or what 
not, invariably rejoiced in coppers. Nay, he had 
got a queer knack of singling out woe-begotten, 
starving, honest-looking folks, and of stopping 
them politely as they strode doggedly, half-defiantly 
along, and with some genial remark respecting the 
state of the grub-market, shove a quarter, a half, a 
dollar, even more (as he calculated the emergency 
of the case) into their hands; tell them jovially to 
be of good heart, to keep right side up with care, 
that there was a good time coming, and leave them 
as suddenly as he had pounced upon them with a 
chuckling, “I guess I astonished that fellow.” 
And he got his ‘change’ in a jolly ringing laugh, 
which clung to him through every sorrow of his 
own life. 

Mrs. Jones knew all these failings of his, and 
loved him for it. But she took her measures, and 
deducted a per centage out of all his earnings as 
they came in, and with his consent placed it in a 
sevings-bank. 

In six months there was an item of $220 to the 
credit side of Mr. Francis Melton. As the widow 
exultingly held up the book before his eyes, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, this is the millionaire business, 
you know.” 

Since she had commenced the benking system up 
to this day, whenever she began to talk about the 
extent of his funded possessions, his invariable 
reply had been, ‘Oh! don’t bother me about it.” 
I really believe that the dollars, once out of his 
pocket, did not cost him a single thought. Money 
with some, many men—your Wall street money 
spinner may not understand this—eertainly repre- 
sents so much comfort; but, beyond this, simply as 
an article to be got rid of, and the better got rid of, 
why, the more satisfactory. 

“Two hundred and twenty dollars!” he repeated 
hilariously abeut half a dozen times in half as many 
minutes, as he paced up and down the chamber, 
kicking up all sorts of spasmodic capers, to the 
intense delight of Maggie and a reiteration of “You 
stupid fellow!” from her mother. 

Suddenly he went upstairs. Ina short time—a 
remarkably short space of time to have written a 
letter in, as he pretended to have done—he reap- 
peared and sent Maggie to the post-office, a mile 
off, with one. There may be a Mr. John Smith re- 
siding in the city, and in the street, and at the hum- 
ber whereunto that letter was addressed—and there 
may not be. 

He watched Maggie fairly out, then gently said, 

“Mrs. Jones, please sit down and listen to me.” 

There was something peculiar in his look and 
manner. She sat down with a strange, undefinable 
feeling. 

“Mrs. Jones,” he proceeded, taking her unre- 
sisting hand in his, “‘ you have been my guardian 
angel.” 

A moment of hesitation on his part, during which 
her heart beat quickly and her eyes looked dia- 
mondy. 

He stammered something, pressed her hand ten- 
derly, and said plumply : 

“Look here ; it would make me still happier than 
Iam to call you wife. What are your private and 
particular ideas on this interesting matter ?” 

He said this last in a half mock kind of tone; the 
rogue knew how his chances stood pretty well. | 

“Oh, Frank! Frank!” was the reply, and it had 
a cavernous sound; well, you see, reader, it came 
from between the collar of his coat and vest. 

The thing was settled—clinched a week after. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Two months had elapsed. The scene is in a 
small home “all their own,” as they exultingly 
proclaimed. They had been there about a week, 
and had, at last, got everything to their mind. 

“Frank!” said Mrs. Melton after the supper 
things had been removed, and they had quietly 

themselves to pass the evening, ‘‘ Frank, 
I have got something to show you.” 

‘Trot it out, old lady,” was the response. 

“Tt is a drawing,” she remarked. 

“ Aha!” said he, “ one of yours.” 

“One of mine, Frank,” and she laid it before 
him. 
There was a gate—an old-fashioned five-barred 
gate; at one side was a superb tree; inside the gate 
was a substantial farmhouse, and in the distance, 
in a somewhat elevated part of a beautiful land- 
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The man looked at it with a critical eye. The 
eye became curiously intent—glared upon that rude 
sketch. The woman placed one hand on his arm, 
so gently and lovingly, and with the other traced 
upon that old gate the initials F. M. and M. T. 

“God!” gasped Melton. His eye illumed with a 
wild fire. He rushed to his escritoire, tore out » 
soiled envelope, and anxiously holding before his 
wife’s eyes a little check dinner-bag, pointed ner. 
vously, breathlessly to the crudely wrought initial, 
in the eorner—M. T. 

The woman’s senses seemed to be wandering. 
her fingers quivered in the air; her breath came hot 
and quick; finally, with an hysterical ha! ha! ha! 
she sank into the realm of momentary unconscious. 
ness, with the echo of “Darling! darling Mary!” 
ringing in her ear. 

Oh, wondrous, glorious compensation for life’s 
brave, honest struggle! Oh, renewed, perpetual 
honeymoon! Oh, never failing theme of the May. 
day past, strewing with Memory’s roses the fall and 
winter of existence. 

By chance the woman, who had seen her early 
love at a much later period thah he had seen her, 
had encountered him, shabby and apparently “lost” 
in the street, followed him, laid her plans to saye 
him, and had done it. j 

CHAPTER VII. 

Time rolled on in the littfe house —“ Castle 
Melton,” they christened it—on the wings of com- 
fort. Room after room became substantially fur- 
nished. Little nicknackeries followed, bedecking 
the parlor. Among other articles of furniture in 
the house at the expiration of the first year was a 
cradle—and it was not bought merely for ornament, 
nor even in prospectu. 

And also, at the end of that year, a name began 
to be honored in the community. 

Two years more and that name had become a 
household word. A name reverenced, not only for 
the delight it brought to thousands of hearths, but 
for the good it sought to implant, for the evil it 
warred against. The mentor as well as the amuser 
ofa people. The world grows unknowingly better 
under the influence of such a name; it operates 
morally much like umto the citrate of magnesia 
physically. And here let me suggest, especially to 
the youngsters, that they at once convene a 
monster meeting, subscribe a cent a-piece, and 
erect a monument to that annihilator of the horrors 
of the infant-terror, Physic—need I say, to the 
honor of the inventor of the effervescent citrate of 
magnesia ! 

(If that inventor has the slightest sense of grati- 
tude dwelling in and contributing to swell his 
bosom—well—never mind.) 





CHAPTER VIII. 

One day a carriage drew up before the handsome 
cottage, which with a few acres of land, Mr. Melton 
had purchased, and now occupied, in the vicinity of 
thetown. A haughty-looking, gray-haired man, with 
“old descent” expressed in his every lineament and 
movement, stepped out and was admitted. In a 
few minutes the host entered the parlor, and in 
evident pain and astonishment confronted his 
visitor. 

The conference was a short and clearly a vexed 
one. I was playing with the children in the ad- 
joining back room, with only the folding doors 
intervening, so that I could not well escape over- 
hearing somewhat; furthermore I admit that I 
was curious. 

From what I could glean from their, at times, 
loud talking, was first on the part of the elder, 
speaking as though as a father, and saying some- 
thing about “disgracing a family.” To which the 
younger replied that the only disgrace to the 
family which he could conceive was the fact of his 
having for years honestly endured gxtreme pov- 
erty, and which was thrust upon him unjustly; 
that his present position, and which he had won 
fairly, was an honor to any family in existence; 
and which, were it to be bought, many a noble 
family would gladly make tremendous pecuniary 
sacrifices to insure toason, and shed a ments! 
lustre round an ancient freebooting-founded es- 
cutcheon. 


Then something was said in way of explanation’ 


by the elder, to the effect that the disgrace did not 
consist in that; and then I heard, hissed out, as it 
were, the word “‘ mésalliance.” 

Then came a storm of a reply, in which Mr. 
Melton remarked that he had been thrust ruthlessly 
into the world to earve his own way ; that had he 
been transported, committed suicide, or entered 
and never emanated from the dregs of society, and 
married the vilest woman in the world, not a hand 
would have been stretched forth to save him; nay, 
his degradation would have been a source of grati- 
fication to those who had sent him forth, with re- 
fined instincts and penniless—it would have been 
a corroboration of their opinion of his merits. But 
now the pride of family wanted to enrol amongst 
its archives the distinction which one of its mem- 
bers had hardly earned, and which, but for the 
woman—the mésalliance—he might more than pro- 
bably never have won. It was not a mésalliance; 
he had long since abandoned the pride of class; 
she was fair to look on; she was strong and 
healthy ; solidly educated, good, true, generous and 
gentle. Hethanked Heaven that he had been per 
mitted to find such a woman. She might not, he 
sarcastically admitted, be so faultlessly presentable 
in a saloon as so and so, so and so, and so and 59, 
mentioning the names of wellknown titled belles; 
bus¢ben in s home, the place where he wanted * 
w she was beautiful—an angel. 

else passed boistcrously, both spesk- 
eety r. Suddenly the door opened 
angrily, 

“ Qo, aie! go! for Heaven's sake, before I forget 

Never geek me again—or, at all events, 
wat] I esek you. Ihave won for myself what yo", 
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and hundreds like you, could not do for yourselves. 
1 have won for myself a name—not six-ply meanly 
inherited it. Go!” 

To a servant who was passing at the moment hs 
galmly said, “Please show that gentleman the 
door,” and then instantly shut himself in the room. 

His visitor retired with an expression on his 
haughty, timeworn face, not of regret, but of baf- 
fled meanness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I DINED with my friend Melton on last New 
Year's Day. How I became acquainted with him 
I cannot well, for particular reasons, here. explain, 
further than to state that it was in the days of the 
seedy coat—of which there were a pair. I, who, 
although simply an an:ateur at the story-telling 
pusiness, as will be apparent ata glance to the 
professional eye, still find that I can pay my cigar 
pill by means of my pen, and said cigar bill is no 
small item Ican assure you. Moreover, it occa- 
sionally occupied my spare tim® very pleasantly to 
sit down, as now, and scribble evenings. I took a 
fancy to weave together the main facts of what I 
have come to learn of the history of these two now 
very dear friends of mine into a narrative. Hence 
these lines. They may not be entirely satisfactory 
to the reader. There may be points on which curi- 
osity would like to be further informed. I can 
only say that I have told all that I know, perhaps 
ever likely to know on this subject, for my friends, 
open as day on all other matters, are very secretive 
respecting their former life; indeed, between the 
two, up to the evening recorded of the strange mu- 
tual revelation, I do not believe that the subject of 
a Past had ever been even obscurely hinted at; I 
cannot well understand a fully logical reason on 
the man’s part for this course. The woman’s Ican 
readily guess. 

Were I a practised professional romancer, I 
could likely dish you up a very nice exciting story 
of a great family scandal. As it is, I can only re- 
present you facts as I became acquaiated with 
them. This is a history—not a fiction. 

A handsome young friend of mine, one Mr. 
Thomas Rattle, accompanied.me on my New 
Year’s visit. I am trying an experiment with him. 
He was eighteen his last birthday, and about six 
months ago I discovered that my young gentleman 
had learned the song “‘We won't go Home till 
Morning,” and furthermore regarded the tenets of 
said song as his practical religion. During the 
fortnight which elapsed after my first introduction 
of him to the family, he had called three times; 
before the expiration of another two months he 
was, when he did not sup with the Meltons, up 
there as soon after he could conveniently, and 
without choking, swallow his grub at home. The 
experiment had succeeded. Billiards were simply 
now pieces of ivory; brandy—camphene. : He, 
like friend Melton, had discovered the anti-stimu- 
lant—the love of a true, pure woman—and that 
love waa garnered in the heart of hearts of the 
budding woman, Maggie, now fifteen years old, and 
who took wonderfully after her mother in the lov- 
ing business. In heart, in thought, in her little 
winning ways, she was as like her mother as two 
peas—and I do not wish to see a better woman than 
her mother. That was a great man who said, 
“Educate your women, and make them gor . and 
true,” or something to that effect. The im». ess of 
home for good or bad moulds the child mto the 
future man or woman. I am aware .uat moral 
sentences to that same effect have beer said before, 
frequently, if not oftener. IfI choc .e I shall re- 
peat it again the next time I wri’. a story. It 
ought to be cut out and pasted «ver the mantel- 
piece of every reader of this parr. Ahem! 

We hada quietly merry avi iully happy time 
of it, with the exception tha‘ we unanimously oon- 
cluded that my investmen’ in young Master Fred- 
dy’s X’mas drum war a terrible mistake. He, 
hewever, not only qnietly, but I think on the whole 
joyously acceded co the proposition of a “swap” 
for some molasses taffy which I went out and 
bought at the instigation of his mother, who, a 
wonderful woman as has been shown in human 
hygiene, said it would do him a great deal of good. I 
should say that it would be rather a goodish thing 
about New Year’s for from two to six years olders. 

While we old folks were chatting before the fire, 
afunny scene was enacting close alongside, and 
of which we, apparently unconscious of the pro- 
ceeding, were audience. 

The baby had been brought down into the parlor 
for the occasion, as the girls had been allowed to 
g0 out, no more visitors being expected. Tom 
and Maggie had arranged to keep vigil over baby, 
and sat side by side, and hand in hand, gravely 
rocking it as it evinced symptoms of bagpiping. 
For a while the boy seemed to be dreaming—castle 
builling—peopling it with maybe blue-eyed fairies. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” suddenly inter- 
rupted Mag. 

Tom awoke. His bright hazel eyes twinkled. 
Without replying, he pointed to the baby and 
looked very funnily at it. Mag looked at it also, 
endearingly. Both bent over, her curls brushing 
his cheek, 

“ Little dear,” said Mag. 

“Mag” I heard whispered. I lolled back care- 
fully in my chair, and so did Melton and his wife, 
just to see what was going on. It would have taken 
ten times the noise we made to have disturbed that 
pair. That whispered “Mag” was louder, mere 
engrossing te her ear than—well, she would have 
heard it undisturbed by a thunderclap. 

Again the boy whispered “‘ Mag.” 

“ What, Tom ?” I faintly heard. 

om looked at her roguishly straight in the eye. 
Then he deliberately pointed to the baby. 
followed his finger, and not comprehending at 
clearly what he was driving at, slowly nodded her 
head, as mush as to say, “ Yee—baby—I see &.” 

Master Tom at once proceeded to point alter- 
nately, at first impressively, but afterwards with 
extreme vivacity te himself, Maggie and the baby, 





then to baby, Maggie and himself, and to Maggie, 
himself and baby. 

Maggie jumped up, very red in the face. 

“ Why, what's the matter, Mag?” meekly asked 
her mother. 

“Nothing! why ?” replied Mag, the perfect pic- 
ture of innocence, and proceeded to busy herself 
in another part of the room. 

Tom was remarkably attentive to the well-being 
of baby, rocking it judiciously, and zealously 
blending “Yickle-roguy-poguy” inte its infantile 
dreams. 

We had an extra bottle of wine to wind up with. 
Once, before we parted for the night, when conver- 
sation flagged, as it will do among old visiting cro- 
nies, Melton and his wife, who sat close side by 
side, had become wanderers in the realms of 
reverie. 

With a start and a smile Mrs. M. placed her hand 
on her husband’s shoulder. 

«* Where were you ?” she asked. 

* At the old farm gate,” he answered softly. 

“TI also,” murmured Mary. 

As I occupied myself with an averted head to 
pour out a glass of wine, I fancied that I detected 
a sound suspiciously analogous to that produced by 
a kiss, and a picture came befere me of a handsome 
boy and his wee sweetheart carving their names on 
an old farm gate. Looking up, I saw over one end 
of the mantelpiece the exact picture which I had 
conjured up; it was the sketch previously men- 
tioned, and to which Melton, who a few days before 
had had, as he called it, “an immense idea,” had 
got an artist friend to make the addition of the 
figures, and which I had not perceived before. On 
the other side of the mantelpiece hangs a very 
costly frame—in it is a dirty little check dinner 
bag! 

[Ix the next number we shall publish our Sixth 
Prize Tale, “VICTORIA, A ROMANCE OF 
THE HEART,” to be cow:pleted in two parts, 
illustrated by the best artists.] 


THE CAVALRY CHARGE. 


BY GEO. A. PARKER. 





Draw your good sabres bright, 

Gather your reins up tight ; 
Bugleman blow. 

Now for the crimson fight, 
Charge on the foe! 


Oh! like the storms that bare 

Forests so green and fair, 
Onward we fly ; 

Fling your huzzas on air, 
Best battle-cry. 


Man to man, horse to horse, 

{land to hand, force to force, 
Gods! we have met 

Like streams from mountain source, 
With mighty fret. 


Oh! but they fiercely fight; 

Give them your sabres bright, 
Pistol them too; 

Battle with all your might 
And courage true. 


Ah! they have got their fill 

Of your good strength and skill, 
See! how they flee. 

Freemen have won their will! 
Shout in your glee. 





THE NEW SHOES: 


A Picket Adventure. 
By J. B. Marsh. 





«“ Hattow Eve!” criedasharp, clear voice, 
as my office door was thrust violently open, and a 
huge cabbage-stalk hurled by unerring hand alighted 
plump on my devoted head. 

“T’'ll Hellow Eve you, confound you!” said I, 
pettishly, rubbing my head, and rushing toward 
the door. 

I peered out into the darkness, but the young 

had either hidden or decamped. F 

“ Never mind,” continued I, “‘I’ll-be even with 
you if you try that game on again.” 

I closed my office door, and taking a pitcher of 
water from the table, I placed myself in a position 
to command the door, determined, if they again 
molested me, to give them a good drenching. 

I had not long to wait. I heard a slow footstep 
outside. The door suddenly openetl, and slash 
went the whole pitcher of water. There was a 
tremendous spitting and spluttering, a hoarse sound 
between a grunt and a growl, and in stalked the 
tall form of Squire Claypoele, the man of all others 
I least desired to offend, he being the father of a 
certain young lady to whom I was in the habit of 
paying frequent visits. 

“Gracious goodness, squire! I—I beg ten thou- 
sand ns. I[—I-——” 

“Sir,” said Squire Claypole, interrupting me, 
and wiping his face with his handkerchief, ‘this 
is strange conduct—very strange conduct.” 

“ Listen to me, squire,” said I; “ pray allow me 
to explain.” 

I then told him the whole circumstanee, at whick 
the good-natured old gentleman laughed heartily.’ 

“ By-the-bye, George,” said he, “I have some 
news for you. Joe came home to-night.” 

“ What!” cried I, excitedly, ‘our Joe? Your 
son, Joe—Joe Claypole got back! I'll go and see 
him st once,” eontinved I, seizing my hat and 
hurrying to the door. 


“That’s the very thing I came for,” sald the | 


squire. 


“Joe wants to see you very much; you 





can go at once, I will follow you directly. I must 
just step up and tell Mary. She will be glad 
enough to hear her old beau’s returned.” 

I accordingly hurried off in the direction of the 
squire’s dwelling, a large brick house on the out- 
skirts of the town. Joe Claypole was an old com- 
panion and sehoolfellew of mine, and I thought as 
much of him as if he were my brother. Joe had 
volunteered as a private in one of the first com- 
panies raised in our town, and during his absence 
at the seat of war we had kept up a regular cor- 
respondence. Ia a letter we received from him 
about the beginning of August, he requested us to 
send him a good strong pair of shoes, as the army 
shoes were worn out, and he was nearly barefoot. 
He told us to, send them large, as his feet were 
very sore. We accordingly sent him a pair of tens, 
nines being the number he generally wore. Three 
weeks after we received a letter from him, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the shoes, but stated the fact 
of their being number tens caused him to meet 
with an adventure which nearly cost him his life. 
The letter raised my curiosity very much, and I 
determined, the first opportunity to have it grati- 
fied. 

On reaching the house I found Joe comfortably 
seated by the fire. After mutual congratulations, 
our conversation of course turned upon the war. 

After some time spent in hearing and receiving 
news from old friends, I requested Joe to relate the 
adventure of the new shoes. 

“Oh!” said Joe, laughing. “Those new shoes 
caused me to meet with an adventure with a rebel 
soldier, in which I came pretty near being 
worsted.” . 

“Why, Joe,” said I, “I should not think one 
rebel soldier could do much with you; you were con- 
sidered A No. 1 on a wrestle or scuffle—there was 
not a man in town could lay you on your back.” 

“T thought I was some myself,” replied Joe; 
“* but that fellow came pretty near taking the cen- 
ceit out of me. But I will tell you the whole story, 
then you can judge for yourself.” 

He then related the following adventure, which I 
give in his own words. 

“We were on picket duty. It was, let me see, 
somewhere about the middle of August, I remem- 
ber, I put on the new shoes you sent me that mora- 
ing. We were stationed on the side of a hill, ina 
thick wood commanding a full view of the main 
road. I was sent that morning to stand guard on 
the other side of the hill, a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. In front of me was a large meadow inclosed 
by a worm fence, which cornered about two hun- 
dred yards from where I stood, and then took off at 
a right angle and was lost to view in a deep hollow 
beyond. There was a small stream running 
through the meadow, which seemed to take its rise 
in the corner before-mentioned. The weather was 
intensely het, and I was very thirsty. The water 
in my canteen was warm and did me no good. ‘I 
have a great notion,’ soliloquized I, ‘to go and fill 
my canteen at the spring yonder, if there is one.’ 
I knew this would not be allowed ; our sergeant had 
given me particular orders not to expose myself in 
the clearing, as there was danger of my being picked 
off by some of the enemy’s pickets, who were sup- 
posed to be in the neighborhood. My thirst, how- 
ever, became so intolerable, I determined to risk it. 
I left my knapsack at the root of a tree, and taking 
my rifle and canteen stepped boldly out into the open 
ground, and soon reached the fence. I crept cau- 
tiously along it until I reached the corner; here I 
paused for a few minutes and listened intently, but 
could hear nothing. I stood my rifle in the corner 
of the fence, and sprang lightly over. There was a 
piece of level green sward in the corner of the field, 
which broke off suddenly into a deep, rocky gorge. 
In approaching the edge I discovered a steep, nar- 
row path leading to the bottom. I carefully 
descended, soon reaching the bottom, and turning 
the angle of a large rock discovered, as I expected, 
the spring, and close beside it, to my utter aston- 
ishment, sat a rebel soldier smoking his pipe. He 


pearance, but coolly taking the pipe from his 
mouth surveyed me intently for a few minutes. 
*«* Hallo, Yankee!’ said he, ‘ how many’s of ye ?” 
“*T am alone,’ I replied. 
«¢ All right,’ resumed the rebel, resuming his 


pipe and puffing away vigorously. ‘Water, eh?’ 
continued he pointing toward the . * There it 
is, coel as ice, clear as glass, and plenty in it. Help 
yourself.’ 


“TI accordingly took his advice, stepped to the 
spring, and filling my canteen took a hearty drink 
of the cool, delicious beverage. I then refilled my 
canteen and prepared to depart, not relishing the 
close proximity of my new acquaintance. 

“*On picket duty, eh ? inquired the rebel. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

* * Ditto here,’ said seeesh. 

“¢ Well, I'll bid you good day,” said I. ‘I must 
get back to my post, or I shall be missed.’ 

“* Ditto again,’ said the rebel; ‘but don’t be in 
a hurry, Yankee, I am going to start myself, and 
we'll be company.’ The rebel then arose, knocked 
out the ashes from his pipe, and placed it carefully 
in the lining of his hat. 

“* Go a-head, Yankee,’ pointing to the pathway, 
‘T’'ll foller.’ 

“T didnot like the appearance of my new acquaint- 
ance. He was a man of herculean proportions, and 
there was a leok in his eye that I thought boded 
mischief. I, however, started up the narrow path, 
and soon reached the level sward, closely followed 
by secesh. 

“ Yankee,’ said he, placing his heavy hand on 
my shoulder, ‘them’s a darn’dnatien good pair of 





shoes you have on, a mighty good pair of shoes, 
powerful. Number tens, ain’t they ?” 
“I told him I believed they were that number. 
**T knew it,’ said he, nodding hishead. ‘I was 


| sure on it. Number ten is just my fit. What will 
| you take for them, Yankee ?” 

“TI told him I did not wish to sell them, as they 
were the only pair I had. 

***Look here, Yankee,’ said he, meaningly, ‘I 


did not seem to be the least diseoncerted at my ap- 


need them shoes, and I’m bound to have ’em. I 

might take you along, shoes and all, to our camp, 

but then I might’nt get the shoes, and I might kill 

you and take the shoes, but I ain’t in that sort of 

business. Now I’ll tell you what I'll do, Yankee, 

I'll give you a eight for your shoes in Alabama 

money, good as wheat in the mill. You'd better 

take it, for I’m bound to have them shoes any 

how!’ 

“*T tell you what it is, Mr. Rebel,’ said I, for I 

began to be rather nettled, ‘I won't sell the shoes, 

and if you think you can get them in any other 

way, just try it on.’ 

“*¢Hurrah for you, Yankee,’ said he, nodding 

approvingly. ‘You're pluck to the backbone, but 

it ain’t no use; here’s what'll settle the hash at 

once,’ and thrusting his hand into his bosom, he 

drew ferth a large bowie-knife, and pointing it to- 
wards me, said, ‘ Now, Yankee, I axes you for the 

last time, will you give up the shoes ” 

**No,’ said I, ‘I won’t; I'll die fitst.” 

“*Then die and be d——da,” roared he, making 2 
sudden plunge at my breast; but I was too quick 
for him. I sprang nimbly back, and with my right 
foot gave him a violent kick on the hand. It sent 
the knife spinning into the air; in its descent it 
struck a rock and bounded far away into the hollow 
beneath. 

«Well, Yankee,’ said the rebel, rubbing his 
hands, ‘you think you've done it now, don’t you! 
Them’s mighty strong soles on them shoes of 
yourn, powerful strong; but it only makes me the 
more apxious to get them; you think, because the 
knife’s gone, you’re safe; but you ain’t; here's 
what'll choke the life out of you in double quick 
time,’ opening and shutting his fingers. ‘Do 
you know whoIam? I’m Ike Barker, I am, the 
Alabama ring-tail-roarer, half horse, half alligator, 
the other half boa-constrictor, never was whopp'd 
or laid on my back by man or mortal. Yankee,’ 
continued he, drawing off his coat and rolling up 
his sleeve, ‘look at this; there’s musele, there’s 
sinners ; this,’ said he, crooking and straightening 
his arm, ‘is the axletree of the world; and this,’ 
baring his other arm, ‘is the sledgehammer of 
destruction; you may be a pretty good man among 
Yankees, but I’m a man among men, and I jest tell 
you what it is, if you don’t give up them shoes at 
once, you're a gone sucker; that’s what you are. 

*«¢ There is only one way for you to get the shoes,” 
replied I, ‘and that is to come and take them. 
But I warn you, you will be very apt to get hurt.’ 

“*Darn the odds,’ replied he; ‘I ain’t afeard. 
Now look out for yourself, Yankee, for I’m down 
on you like a thousand of bricks.’ 

“So saying, he stepped a step or two back, 
sprang lightly up, and came bounding towards me; 
then, stooping suddenly, before I was aware of it, 
caught me round the waist, and threw me heavily 
tothe ground. But you know, George, it is pretty 
hard to hold me down in a scuffle; I was on my 
feet again im an instant, and had disengaged myself 
from my powerful antagonist. We once more 
stood face to face on the green sward. 

“¢ Well, Yankee,’ said he, eyeing me curiously, 
*you’re some in a bar fight, I swar youare! But 
I'll have them shoes yet, I will, by thunder!’ 

“And again he stepped back, preparatery to 
making another rushatme. I didnot wait for him 
to come on this time, but, rushing in, planted my 
right fist heavily between his eyes, which nearly 
knocked him down. I endeavored to follow up 
with my left, but did not quite reach him, and he 
again closed with me. This time we took a fair 
back hold. This was my favorite mode of wrestling, 
and you know, George, I have wrestled with some 
of the best men in the country with that hold, and 
never was thrown on my back yet. But I got my 
match this time. I strained every nerve, tried 
every mancuvre, but all to no purpose; he was my 
equal in science, and had the advantage of me in 
strength. 

“Our deadly struggle had now brought us close 
to the edge of the gorge, my strength was fast 
leaving me, and I knew, unless something was 
done at once I should soon be as the rebel pre- 
dicted—‘a gone sucker!’ The ground on which 
we were now struggling sloped towards the gorge. 
I was on the lower side. The rebel pressed me 
hard, thinking to throw me over. I suddenly let 
go my hold, slipped down through his arms, caught 
him by the legs, and, with an almost superhuman 
effort, threw him over my head, falling on the 
ground at the same time myself nearly exhausted. 
When I again arose to my feet I saw my antagonist 
hors de combat. 

“In his fall his head had struck a rock, and there 
he lay stunned and hardly able to move. I picked 
up my canteen, and hurrying down to the spring, 
I took a hearty drink of the cool, delicious water; 
then, securing the rebel’s bowie-knife, which I had 
the good fortune to find, I again ascended to look 
after my fallen antagonist... He’d contrived to raise 
himself into a sitting posture, and was rubbing his 
eyes and groaning fearfully. 

“«* Hullo,’ said I, ‘secesh! how are you getting 
on?” 

“He looked at me gonfusedly for a while, like 
one awakened from a dream, then, shaking his 
head dolefully, he exclaimed, in a lugubrious 
voice, 

“* Ike Barker’s whopped! 
cussed Yankee. O—o—oh!’ 

** * How is it about the shoes ?’ said I, preparing 
to take my leave. 

“ ¢Tt’s all up with them,’ said he, shaking his 
head; ‘gone, gone! Number tens, too! Jest my 
fit! O—o—oh! bo! bo!’ 

“TI handed him his canteen of water, and left 
him greaning and bemoaning the loss of the new 
shoes. I found my rifle where I had left it, and 
soon regained my post, quite satisfied to be so well 
rid of my powerful antagonist.” 


——S——SSaa 


Ir a Woman could talk out of the two sides 
of her mouth at the same time, there would be a good 


Whopped, too, by a 





deal said on both sides, 
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UNDER THE DAISIES. 


I taveE just been learning the lessen of life, 
The sad, sweet lesson of loving, 

And all its power for pleasure and pain, 
Been slowly, sadly proving. 

And all that is left of the glittering dream, 
With its thousand brilliant phases, 

Is a handful of dust in a coffin hid— 
A coffin under the daisies. 


And thus for ever throughout the world 
Is love a sorrow proving; 

There are many sorrowful things in life, 
But the saddest of all is loving. 

Life often divides far wider than death, 
And fortune a high wall raises ; 

But better far, than two hearts estranged, 
Is a grave thick starred with daisies. 


And so I am glad that we lived as we did, 
Through the summer of life together, 

And that one of us tired and lay down to rest, 
Ere the coming of winter weather. 

For the sadness of love is the growing cold, 

, it is one of its surest phases, 

So I thank my God, with 2 breaking heart, 

For that grave now covered with daisies. 


AURORA FLOYD 


Joun MELLISH and Talbot Bulstrode walked to and fro upon the 
lawn before the drawing-room windows on that afternoon on which 
the detective and his underling lost sight of Stephen Hargraves. It 
was a dreary time, this period of watching and waiting, of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension; and poor Jchn Mellish chafed bitterly 
under the burden which he had to bear. 

Now that his friend’s common sense had come to his relief, and 
that a few plain outspoken sentences had dispersed the terrible 
eloud of mystery, now that he himself was fully assured of his wife’s 
imnocence, he had no patience with the stupid country people who 
held themselves aloof from the woman he loved. He wanted to go 
out and do battle for his slandered wife; to hurl back every base 
suspicion into the faces that had scowled upon his idolised Aurora. 
How could they dare, these foul-minded slanderers, to harbor one 
base thought against the purest, the most perfect of women? Mr. 
Mellish of course quite forgot that he, the rightful defender of all 
this perfection, had suffered his mind to be for a time obscured 
beneath the black shadow of that vile suspicion. ‘ 

He hated the old friends of his youth for their base avoidance of him ; 
the servants of his household for a half-doubtful, half-solemn ex- 
pression of face, which he knew had relation to that growing sus- 
picion, that horrible suspicion, which seemed to grow stronger with 
every hour. He broke out into a storm of rage with the grayhaired 
butler, who had carried him pick-a-back in his infancy, because the 
faithful retainer tried to hold back certain newspapers which con- 
tained dark allusions to the Mellish mystery. . 

“ Who told you I didn’t want the Manchester Guardian, Jarvis ?” 
he cried fiercely; ‘“‘who gave you the right to dictate what I’m to 
read or what I’m to leave unread? I do want to-day’s Guardian; 
to-day’s, and yesterday’s, and to-morrow’s, and every other news- 
paper that comes into this house! I won’t have them overhauled 
by you, or any one, to see whether they’re pleasant reading or not, 
before they're brought tome. Do you think J’m afraid of anything 
these penny-a-liner fellows can write?” roared the young squire, 
striking his epen hand upon the table at which he sat. ‘Let them 
write their best or their worst of me. But let them write one word 
that can be twisted into an insinuaticn upon the purest and truest 
woman in all Christendom, and, by the heaven above me, I’ll give 
them such a thrashing—penpy-d-liners, printers, publishers, and 
every man-Jack of them—as shall make them remember the business 
to the last hour of their lives!” : 

Mr. Mellish said all this in despite of the restraining presence of 
Talbot Bulstrode. Indeed, the young member for Penruthy had by 
no meansa pleasant time of it during those few days of anxiety and 
suspense, A keeper set to watch over a hearty young jungle-tiger, 
and bidden to prevent the noble animal from committing any impru- 
dence, might have found his work little harder than that which Mr. 
Bulstrode did, patiently -and uncomplainingly, for pure friendship’s 
sake. 

John Mellish roamed‘about in the custody of this friendly keeper, 
with his short auburn hair tumbled into a feverish-looking mass, 
like a field of ripening corn that had been beaten by a summer hur- 
rieane, his cheeks sunken and haggard, and a bristling yellow stub- 
ble upon his chin. I dare say he had made a vow neither to shave 
or be shaven until the murderer of James Conyers should be found. 
He clung desperately to Talbot Bulstrode, but he clung with a still 
wilder desperation to the detective, the professional criminal-hunter, 
who had in a manner tacitly pledged himself to the discovery of the 
real homicide. 

All through the fitful August day, now hot and still, now over- 
clouded and showery, the master of Mellish Park went hither and 
thither—now sitting in his study; now roaming out on the lawn; 
now pacing up and down the drawing-room, displacing, disarranging 
and overturning the pretty furniture; now wandering up and down 
the staircase, lolling on the landing-places, and patrolling the corri- 
dor outside the rooms in which Lucy and Aurora sat together making 
a show of employing themselves, but only waiting, waiting, waiting 
for the hoped-for end. 

Poor John scarcely cared to meet that dearly-loved wife; for the 
great earnest eyes that looked in his face always asked the same 
question so plainly—always appealed so piteously for the answer 
that could not be given. 

It was a weary and a bitter time. I wonder, as I write of it, when 
I think of a quiet Somersetshire household in which a dreadful deed 
was done—the secret of which has never yet been brought to light, 
and perhaps never will be revealed until the Day of Judgment—what 
must have been suffered by each member of that family? What 
slow agonies, what ever-increasing tortures, while that cruel mystery 
was the “sensation” topic of conversation in a thousand happy 
home-circles, in a thousand tavern-parlors and pleasant club-rooms! 
a common and ever-interesting topic, by means of which travellers 
in first-class railway-carriages might break down the ceremonial ice- 
bergs which surround each travelling Englishman, and grow friendly 
and confidentig! ; a safe topic upon which even tacit enemies might 
talk pleasantly without fear o wrecking themselves upon hidden 
rocks of personal insinuation. God help that household, or any 
such household, through the weary time of waiting which it may 
please Him to appoint, until that day in which it shall be His 

ood pleasure to reveal the truth! God help all patient creatures 
aboring under the Warden of an unjust surpicion, and support them 
wnto the end! 

John Mellish ehafed and fretted himself ceaselessly all through 

hat August day at the non-appearance ef the detective. Why 








didn’t he come? He had promised to bring or send them news of 
his proceedings. Talbot in vain assured his friend that Mr. Grim- 
stone was no doubt hard at work; that sueh a disoovery as he had 
to make was not to be made in a day; and that Mr. Mellish had 
nothing todo but to make himself as comfortable as he could, and 
wait quietly for the event he desired so eagerly. 

“I should not say this to you, John,” Mr. Bulstrode said by-and- 
bye, “if I did not believe, as I know this man Grimstone believes, 
that we are upon the right track, and are pretty sure to bring the 
crime home to the wretch who committed it. You can do nothing 
but be patient, and wait the result of Grimstone’s labors.” 

“Yes,” cried John Mellish; ‘‘ and in the mean time all these 
people are to say cruel things of my darling, and keep aloof from 
her, and—No, I can’t bear it, Talbot; I can’t bear it. I'll turn my 
back upon this confounded place ; I'll sell it ; I’ll burn it down; I’ll— 
I'll do anything to get away, and take my precious one from the 
wretches who have slandered her!” 

‘That you shall not do, John Mellish,” exclaimed Talbot Bul- 
strode, ‘‘ until the murderer of James Conyers has been discovered. 
Go away then, as soon as you like, for the associations of this place 
cannot be otherwise than disagreeable to you—for a time, at least. 
But until the truth is out, you must remain here. If there is any 
foul supicion against Aurora, her presence here will best give the 
lie to that suspicion. it was her hurried journey to London which 
first set people talking of her, I dare say,” added Mr. Bulstrode, who 
was of course, entirely ignorant of the fact that an anonymous let- 
ter from Mrs. Powell had originally aroused the suspicions of the 
Doncaster constabulary. 

So through the long summer’s day Talbot reasoned with and com- 
forted his friend, never growing weary of his task, never for one 
4 oment losing sight of the interests of Aurora Mellish and her hus- 

_nd 

Perhaps this way a self-imposed penalty for the wrong which he 
had done the banker’s daughter long ago in the dim starlit chamber 
at Felden. If it was so, he did penange very cheerfully. 

“Heaven knows how gladly I would do her a service,” he thought; 
© her life has been a troubled one, in spite of her father’s thousands. 
Thank Heaven, my poor little Lucy has never been forced into play- 
ing the heroine of a tragedy like this; thank Heaven, my poor little 
darling’s life flows evenly and placidly in a smooth channel.” 

He could not but reflect with something of a shudder that it might 
have. been his wife whose his was being canvassed thoughout 
the West Riding. He could not be otherwise than pleased to re- 
member that the name ef the woman he had chosen had never gone 
beyend the holy circle of her own home, to be the common talk 
among strangers. 

There are things which are utterly unendurable to seme people, 
but which are not at all terrible in the eyes of others. John Mellish, 
secure in his own belief in his wife’s innocence, would have. been 
content to carry her away with him, after razing the home of his 
forefathers to the ground, and defying all Yorkshire to find a flaw 
or speck upon her fair fame. But Talbot Bulstrode would have gone 
mad with the agony of the thought that common tongues had defiled 
the name he loved, and would, in no after triumph of his wife’s inno- 
cence, have been able to forget or to recover from the torture of that 
unendurable agony. There are people who cannot forget, and Tal- 
bot Bulstrode was one of them. He had never forgotten his Christ- 
mas agony at Felden Woods, and the after struggle at Bulstrode 
Castle; nor did he ever hope to forget it. The happiness of the 
present, pure and unalloyed though it was, could not annihilate the 
anguish of the past. That stood alone—so many months, weeks, 
days and hours of unutterable misery riven away from the rest of his 
life, to remain for ever a stony memorial upon the snioocth plains of 
the past. 

Archibald Martin Floyd sat with his daughter and Lucy in Mrs. 
Mellish’s mo -room, the pleasantest chamber for many reasons, 
but chiefly beeause it was removed from the bustle of the house, and 
from the chance of unwelcome intrusion. All the troubles of that 
household had been made light of in presence of the old man, and 
no word had been dropped before him which could give him reason 
to guess that his only child had been suspected of the most fearful 
crime that man or woman can commit. But Archibald Floyd was 
not easily to be deceived where his daughter’s happiness was in ques- 
tion; he had watched that beautiful face, whose ever-varying ex- 
pression was its highest charm, so long and earnestly, as to have 
grown familiar with its every look. No shadow upon the brightness 
of his daughter’s beauty could possibly escape the old man’s eyes— 
dim as they may have grown for the figures in his banking-book. It 
wes Aurora’s business, therefore, to sit by her father’s side in the 
pleasant morning-room, to talk to him and amuse hira, while John 
rambled hither and thither, and made himself otherwise tiresome to 
his patient companion, Talbot Bulstrode. Mrs. Mellish repeated to 
her father again and again that there was no cause for uneasiness ; 
they were merely anxious—naturally anxious—that the guilty man 
should be found and brought to justice, nothing more. 

The banker accepted this explanation of his daughter’s pale face 
very quietly, but he was not the less anxious—anxious he scarcely 
knew why, but with the shadow of a dark cloud hanging over him 
that was not to be driven away. 

Thus the long August day wore itself out, and the low sun, blaz- 
ing a.lurid red behind the trees in Mellish Wood, until it made that 
pool beside which the murdered man had fallen seem a pool of blood, 
gave warring that one weary day of watching and suspense was 
nearly done. , 

John Mellish, far too restless to sit long at dessert, had roamed 
out upon the lawn, still attended by his indefatigable keeper, Talbot 
Bulstrode, and employed himself in pacing up and down the smooth 
grass amid Mr. Dawson’s flower-beds, looking always towards the 
pathway that led to the honse, and breathing suppressed anathemas 
against the dilatory detective. 

«One day nearly gone, thank heaven, Talbot!” he said, with an 
impatient sigh. ‘ Will to-morrow bring us no nearer to what we 
want, I wonder? What if it should go on like this for long? what 
if it should go on for ever, until] Aurora and I go mad with this 
wretched anxiety and suspense? Yes, I know you think mea fool 
and a coward, Talbot Bulstrode ; but I can’t bear it quietly, I tell you 
Ican’t. I know there are some people who can shut themselves up 
with their troubles and sit down quietly and suffer without a groan ; 
but I can’t. I must cry out when I am tortured, or I should dash 
my brains out against the first wall I came to and make an end of it. 
To think that anybody should suspect my darling! to think that they 
should believe her to be—” 

“ To think that you should have believed it, John!” said-Mr. Bul- 
strode gravely. ~ 

“ Ah, there’s the cruellest stab of all,” cried John; “if I—I who 
who know her, and love Ker, and believe in her as man never yet 
believed in woman—if I ceuld have been bewildered and maddened, 
by that horrible chain of cruel circumstances, every one of which 
pointed—heaven help me !—at her!—if Lecould be deluded by these 
things until my brain reeled and I went nearly mad with doubting 
my own dearest love, what may strangers think—strangers who 
neither know nor love her, but who are only too ready to believe any 
thing unnaturally famous? Talbot, I won’t endure this any longer 
I'll ride into Doneaster and see this man Grimstone. He must have 
done some good to-day. Ill go at once.” 

Mr. Mellish would have walked straight off to the stables; but Tal 
bot Bulstrode caught him by the arm. 

You mag miss the man on the road, John,” he said. * He came 
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last night after dark, and may come as late to-night. There’s no 
knowing whether he’ll eome by the road or the short out ecrovs the 
fields. You're as likely to miss him as not.” 

Mr. Mellish hesitated. 

“‘ He mayn’t come at all to-night,” he said; “and I tell youl can’t 
bear this suspense.” 

“Let me ride into Doncaster, then, John,” urged Talbot; “ and 
you stay here to receive Grimstone if he should come.” 

Mr. Mellish was considerably mollified by this proposition. 

“Will you ride into the town, Talbot?” he said, ‘‘Upon my 
word, it’s very kind of you to propose it.. I shouldn’t like to miss 
this man upon any account; but at the same time I don’t feel in- 
clined to wait for the chance of his coming or staying away. I’m 
afraid I’m a great nuisance to you, Bulstrode.” 

“* Not a bit of it,”” answered Talbot, with a smile. Ag 

Perhaps he smiled involuntarily at the notion of how little John 
Mellish knew what a nuisance he had been through that weary day. 

“T’'ll go with very great pleasure, John,” he said, “if you'll tell 
them to saddle a horse for me.” 

“To be sure; you shall have Red Rover, my covert hack. We'll 
go round to the stables and see about him at once.” 

The truth of the matter is, Talbot Bulstrode was very well pleased 
to hunt up the detective himself, rather than that John Mellish should 
execute that errand in person; for it would have been about as easy 
for the young squire to have translated a number of the Sporting 
Magazine into Porsonian Greek, as to have kept a secret for half an 
hour, however earnestly entreated er however conscientiously deter- 
mined to do so. 

Mr. Bulstrode had made it his particular business, therefore, 
during the whole of that day, to keep his friend as much as possible 
out of the way of every living creature, fnlly aware that Mr. Mellish’s 
manner would most certainly betray him to the least observant eyes 
that might chance to fell upon him. 

Red Rover was saddled, and, after twenty loudly-whispered in- 
junctions from John, Talbot Bulstrode rode away in the evening 
sunlight. The nearest way from the stables to the high road took 
him past the north lodge. It had been shut up since the day of the 
trainer’s funcral, such furniture as it contained leftto become a prey 
to moths and rats; for the Mellish servants were a great deal too 
superstitiously impressed with the story of the murder to dream of 
re-admitting those goods and chattels which ad been selected for Mr. 
Conyers’s accommodation, to the garrets whence they had been taken. 
The door had been locked, therefore, and the key given to Dawson 
the gardener, who was to be once more free to use the place as a 
storehouse for rcote and matting, superannuated cucumber frames 
and crippled garden-tools. 

The place looked dreary enough, though the low sun made a gor. 
geous illumination upon one of the latticed windows that faced the 
crimson west, and though the last leaves of the roses were still lying 
upon the long grass in the patch of garden before the door, out of 
which Mr. Conyers had gone to his last resting-place. One of the 
stableboys had accompanied Mr. Bulstrode to the lodge, in order to 
open the rusty iron gates which hung loosely on their hinges and 
were never locked. 

Talbot rode at a brisk pace into Doncaster, never drawing rein 
until he reached the little inn at which the detective had taken up 
his quarters. Mr. Grimstone had been snatching a hasty refresh- 
ment, after a weary and useless perambulation about the town, and 
came out with his mouth full to speak to Mr. Bulstrode. But he 
took very good care not to confess that since three o’clock that day 
neither he nor his ally had seen or heard of Mr. Stephen Hargraves, 
or that he was actually no nearer the discovery of the murderer than 
he had been at eleven o’clock upon the previous night, when he had 
discovered the original proprietor of the fancy waistcoat, with but- 
tons by Crosby, Birmingham, in the person of Dawson the gardener. 

‘I’m not losing any time, sir,” he said, in answer to Talbot’s in- 
quiries; ‘“‘ my sort of work’s quiet work, and don’t make no show 
till it’s done. I’ve reason to think the man we wantis in Doncaster ; 
so I stick in Doncaster, and mean to, till I lay my hand upon him; 
unless I should get information as would point farther off. Tell Mr. 
Mellish I’m doing my duty, sir, and doing it conscientious; and that 
I shall neither eat nor drink nor sleep more then just as much as’ll 
keep human nature together, until I’ve done what I’ve set my mind 
on doing.” 

“But you’ve discovered nothing fresh, then?” said Talbot; 
“‘you’ve nothing new to tell me ?” 

‘Whatever I’ve discovered is meither here nor there yet awhile, 
sir,” auswered the detective, vaguely. ‘You keep your heart up, 
and tell Mr. Mellish to keep his heart up, and trust in me.” 

Talbot Bulstrode was obliged to be content with this rather doubt- 
ful comfort. It was not much, certainly; but he determined to make 
the best of it to John Mellish. 

He rode out of Doncaster, passed the Reindeer and the white. 
fronted hou ses of the wealthier citizens of that prosperous borough, 
and away upon the smooth high road. The faint shimmer of the 
pale early moonlight lit up the tree-tops to right and left of him, as 
he left the suburb behind, and made the road ghostly beneath his 
horse’s feet. He was in no very hopeful humor, after his interview 
with Mr. Grimstone, and he knew that hungry-eyed members of the 
Doncaster constabulary were keeping stealthy watch upon every 
creature in the Mellish household, and that the slanderous tongues 
of a greedy public were swelling into a loud and ominous murmur 
against the wife John loved. Every hour, every moment was of vital 
importance. A hundred perils menaced them on every side. What 
might they not have to dread from eager busybodies anxious to dis- 
tinguish themselves, and proud of being the first to circulate a foul 
scandal against the lovely daughter of one of the richest men upon 
the Stock Exchange? Hayward the coroner, and Lofthonse the 
rector, both knew the secret of Aurora’s life; and it would be little 
wonder if, looking at the trainer’s death by the light of that know- 
ledge, they believed her guilty of some share in the ghastly business 
which had terminated the trainer’s service at Mellish Park. 

What if, by some horrible fatality, the guilty man should escape 
and the truth never be revealed. For ever and for ever, until her 
blighted name should be written upon a tombstone, Aurora Mellish 
must rest under the shadow of this suspicion. Could there be any 
doubt that the sensitive and highly-strung nature would give way 
under the unendurable burden; that the proud heart would break 
beneath the undeserved disgrace? What misery for her! and not 
for her alone, but for every one who loved her, or had any share in 
her history. Heaven pardon the selfishness that prompted the 
prompted the thought, if Talbot Bulstrode remembered that he would 
have some part in that bitter disgrace; that his name was allied, if 
only remotely, with that of his wife’s cousin; and that the shame 
which would make the name of Mellish a byword, must also cast 
some slur upon the escutcheon of the Bulstrodes. Sir Bernard 
Burke, compiling the romance of the county families, would tel! 
that cruel story, and hinting cautiously at Aurora’s guilt, would 
scarcely fail to add, that the suspected lady’s cousin had married 
Talbot Raleigh Bulstrode, Esq., eldest son and heir of Sir John 
Walter Raleigh Bulstrode, Baronet of Bulstrode Castle, Cornwall. 

Now, although the detective had affected a hopeful and even mys- 
terious manner in his brief interview with Talbot, he had not suc- 
ceeded in hoodwinking that gentleman, who had a vague suspicion 
that all was not quite right, and that Mr. Joseph Grimstone was by 
no means so certain of suocess as he pretended to be. 

* It’s my firm belief that this man Hargraves has given him the 
slip,” Talbot thought. ‘ He said something about believing him te 
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be in Doncester, and then the next moment added that he might be 
farther off. It’s elear, therefore, that @rimstone doesn’t know where 
he is; and in that case, it’s as likely as not that the man’s made off 
with his money, and will get away from England, in spite of us. If 
he does this—” 

Mr. Bulstrode did not finish the sentence. He had reached the 
north lodge, and dismounted to open theiron gate. The lights of the 
house shone hospitably far away beyond the wood, and the voices 
of some men about the stable gates sounded faintly in the distance; 
but the north lodge and the neglected shrubbery around it were as 
silent as the grave, and had a certain phantom-like air in the dim 
moonlight. 

Talbot led his horse through the gates. He looked up at the win- 
dows of the lodge as he passed, half involuntarily; but he stopped 
with a suppressed exclamation of surprise at the sight of a feeble 
glimmer, which was not the moonlight, in the window of that upper 
chamber in which the murdered man had slept. Before that ex- 
clamation had well-nigh crossed his lips, the light had disappeared. 

If any one of the Mellish grooms or stable boys had beheld that 
brief apparition, he would have incontinently taken to his heels and 
rushed breathless to the stables, with a wild story of some super- 
natural horror in the north ledge; but Mr. Bulstrode, being alto- 
gether of another mettle, walked softly on, still leading his horse, 
until he was well out of earshot of any one within the lodge, when 
he stopped and tied the Red Rover’s bridle to a tree, and turned 
back towards the north gates, leaving the cornfed covert hack crop- 
oe at dewy hazel-twigs, arid any greenmeat within his 


reac. 

The heir of Sir John Walter Raleigh Bulstrode crept back to the 
lcdge almost as noiselessly as if he had been educated for Mr. Grim- 
stone’s profession, choosing the grassy pathway beneath ‘the trees 
for his cautious footsteps. As he approached the wooden paling 
that shut in the little garden of the lodge, the light which had been 
so suddenly extinguished reappeared behind the white curtain of the 
upper window. 

“Tt’s queer,” mused Mr. Bulstrode, as he watched the feeble 
glimmer; ‘‘ but I dare say there’s nothing in it. The associations 
of this place are strong enough to make one attach a foolish im- 
portance to anything connected with it. Ithink I heard John say 
the gardeners keep their tools there, and I suppose it’s one of them. 
But it’s late, too, for any of them to be at work.” 

It had struck ten while Mr. Bulstrode rode homeward; and it was 
more than unlikely that any of the Mellich servants would be out at 
such a time. 

Talbot lingered by the wicket-gate, irresolute as to what he should 
de next, but thoroughly determined to see the last of this late visitor 
at the north lodge, when the shadow of a man flitted across the white 
curtain, a shadow even more weird and ungainly than such things 
are—the shadow of a man with a humpback! 

Talbot Bulstrode uttered no cry of surprise ; but his heart knocked 
furiously against his ribs, and the blood rushed hotly to his face. He 
never remembered having seen the Softy, but he had always heard 
him described as a humpbacked man. There could be no doubt of 
the shadow’s identity; there couli be still less dou»t that Stephen 
Hargraves had visited that place for no good purpose. What could 
bring him there—to that place above all othe: places, which if he 
were indeed guilty, he would most desire to avoid? Siolid, semi- 
idiotic, as he was supposed to be, surely the common terrors of the 
lowest assassin, half-brute, half-Caliban, would keep him away from 
that spot. These thoughts did not occupy more than these few 
moments in, which the violent beating of Talbot Bulstrode’s heart 
held him powerless to move or act; then, pushing open the gate, he 
rushed across the tiny garden, trampling recklessly upon the ne- 
glected flowerbeds, and softly tried the door. It was firmly secured 
with a heavy chain and padlock. 

“He has got in at the window, then,” thought Mr. Bulstrode. 
‘What, in Heaven’s name, could be his motive in coming here ?” 

Talbot was right. The iittle lattice-window had been wrenched 
Nearly off its hinges, and hung loosely among the tangled foliage that 
surrounded it. Mr. Bulstrode did not hesitate a moment before he 
plunged headforemost into the narrow aperture through which the 
Softy must have found his way, and scrambled as he could into the 
little room. The lattice, strained sti'] further, dropped, with a crash- 
ing noise, behind him; but net soon enough to serve as a warning 
for Ste.hen Hargraves, who appeared upon the lowest step of the 
tiny corkscrew staircase at the same moment. He was carrying a 
tal'ow-candle in a battered tin candlestick in his right hand, and he 
had a small bundle under his left arm. His white face was no 
whiter than usual, but he presented an awfully corpselike appear- 
ance to Mr. Bulstrode, who had never seen him, or noticed him 
before. The Softy recoiled, with a gesture of intense terror, as 
he saw Talbot, and a box of lucifer matches, whieh he had been 
carrying in the candlestick, rolled to the ground. 

“What are you doing here?” asked Mr. Bu strode sternly; “and 
why did you come in at the window ?” 

“T warn’t doin’ no wrong,” the Softy whined piteously, “and it 
ain’t your business neither,” he added, with a feeble attempt at in- 
solence. 

“It is my business. I am Mr. Mellish’s friend and relation; and 
Ihave reason to suspect that you are here for no good purpose,” 
answered Talbot. ‘‘I insist upon knowing what you came for.” 

“T haven’t come to steal owght, anyhow,” sad Mr. Hargravss; 
“there’s nothing here but chairs and tables, and taint loikely I’ve 
come urter them.” 

“ Perhaps not; but you have come after something, and I insist 
upon knowing what it is. You wouldn’t come tq this place unless 
you'd a very strong reason for coming. What have you got there ?” 

Mr. Bulstrode pointed tothe bundle carried by the Softy. Stephen 
Hargraves’ small, red-brown eyes evaded those of his questioner, and 
made believe to mistake the direction in which Talbot looked. 

“What have you got there ?” repeated Mr. Bulstrode; “‘ you know 
well enough what I mean. What have you got there, in that bundle 
under yourarm?” ~~ 

The Softy clutched convulsively at the dingy bundle, and glared at 
his questioner with something of the savage terror of some ugly ani- 
mal at bay; except that in his brutalized manhood he was more 
awkward, and perhaps more repulsive than the ugliest of lower 
animals. 

“It’s nowght to you, nor to anybody else,” he muttered sulkily. 
“TI suppose a poor chap may fetch his few bits of cloth-s without 
bein’ called like this.” 

“What clothes? Let me see the clothes.” 

“No, I won’t; they’re nowght to you. They—t’s only an only an 
old weskit as was give me by one o’ th’ lads in th’ . teables.” 

“A waistcoat!” cried Mr. Bulstrode; “let me vee it this instant. 
A waistcoat of yours has been particularly inquired for, Mr. Har- 
graves. It’s a chocolate waistcoat, with yellow stripes and brass 
buttons, unless I’m very much mistaken. Let me see it.” 

Talbot Bulstrode was almost breathless with excitement. The 

ofty star-d aghast at the description of his waistcoat, but he was 
too stupid to comprehend instantaneously the reason for which this 
g@rment was wanted. He recoiled for a few : aces, and then made a 
Tush towards the window; but Talbot’s hands elosed upon his collar, 
2d held him as if in a viee. 

“You'd better not trifle with me,” eried Mr. Bulstrode; “l’ve 
been accustomed to deal with refractory Sepoys in India, and I’ve 
had a struggle with a tiger befere now. Show me that waistcoat.” 

“ I won't ” 
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* By the Heaven above us, you shall!” 

“I won't!” 

The two men closed with each other in a hand-to-hand struggle. 
Powerful as the scldier was, he found himself more than matched by 
Stephen Hargraves, whose thick-set frame, broad shoulders, and 
sinewy arms were almost Herculean in their build. The struggle 
lasted for a considerable time—or for a time that seemed consider- 
able to both of the combatants; but at last it drew towards its ter- 
mination, and the heir of all the Bulstrodes, the commander of 
squadrons of herse, the man who had done battle with bloodthirsty 
Sikhs, and ridden against the black mouths of Russian cannon at 
Balaclava, felt that he could scarcely hope to hold out much longer 
against the half-witted hanger-on of the Mellish stables. The horny 
fingers of the Sof-y were upon his throat, the lot g arms of the Softy 
were writhing round him, and in another moment Talbot Bulstrode 
lay upon the floor of the north lodge, with the Softy’s knee planted 
upon his heaving chest. 

Another moment, and in the dim moonlight—the candle had been 
thrown down and trampled upon in the beginning of the scuffle—the 
heir of Bulstrode Castle saw Stephen Hargraves fumbling with his 
disengaged hand in his breast-pocket. 

One moment more, and Mr. Bulstrode heard that sharp metallic 
noise only associated with the opening of a clasp-knife. 

‘*E’es,” hissed the Softy, with his hot breath close upon the fal- 
len man’s cheek, “‘ yeu wanted t’ see th’ weskit, did you? but you 
shan’t, for I'll sarve you as I sarved him. "Tain’t loikely I'll let you 
stand between me and two thousand pound.” 

Talbot Raleigh Bulstrode had a faint notion that a broad Sheffield 
blade flashed in the silvery moonlight ; but at this moment his senses 
grew confused under the iron grip of the Softy’s hand, and he knew 
little, except that there was a sudden crashing of glass behind him, 
a quick trampling of feet, and a strange voice roaring some seafaring 
oath above his head. The suffocating pressure was suddenly re- 
moved from his throat; some one or something was hurled into a 
corner of the little room; and Mr. Bulstrode sprang to his feet, & 
trifle dazed and bewildered, but quite ready to do battle again. 

** Who is it ?” he cried. 

“Tt’s me, Samuel Prodder!” answered the voice that had uttered 
that dreadful seafaring oath. ‘You were pretty nigh done for, 
mate, when I came aboard. It ain’t the first time I’ve been up here 
after dark, takin’ a quiet stroll anda pipe, before. turning in over 
yonder,” Mr. Prodder indicated Doncaster by a backward jerk of his 
thumb. “I’d been watchin’ the light from a distance, till it went 
out suddenly five minutes ago, and then I came up close to sep what 
was the matter. I don’t know who you are, or what you are,jor why 
you’ve been quarreling; but I know you’ve been pretty near as nigh 
your death to-night as ever that chap was in the wood.” 

“The waistcoat!” gasped Mr. Bulstrode; “let me see the waist- 
coat!” 

He sprang once more upon the Softy, who had rushed towards the 
door, and was trying to beat out the panel with his iron-bound clog ; 
but this time Mr. Bulstrode had a stalwart ally in the merchant cap- 
tain. 

‘*A bit of rope comes uncommon handy in these cases,” said 
Samuel Prodder; “‘ for which reason I always make a point of car- 
rying it somewhere about me.” 

He plunged up to his elbow in one of the capacious pockets of his 
tourist pegtops, and produced a short coil of tarry rope. As he 
might have lashed a seaman to a mast in the last crisis of a wreck, 
so he lashed Mr. Stephen Hargraves now, binding him right and 
left, until the struggling arms and legs and writhing trunk were fain 
to be still. 

“Now, if you want to ask him any questions, I make no doubt 
he’ll answer ’em,” said Mr. Prodder politely. ‘‘ You'll find him a 
deal quieter after that.” 

“TI can’t thank you now,” Talbot answered hurriedly ; ‘‘ there’ll be 
time enough for that by-and-bye.” : 

“ Ay, ay, to be sure, mate,” growled the captain; “no thanks is 
needed where no thanks is due. Is there anything else I can do for 
you?” 

“Yes, a good deal presently; but I must find this waistcoat first. 
Where did he put it, I wonder? Stay, I’d better try and get a light. 
Keep your eye upon that man while I look for it.” 

Captain Prodder only nodded. He looked upon his scientific lash- 
ing ot the Softy as the triumph of art; but he hovered near his pri- 
soner in compliance with Talbot’s request, ready to fall upon himif 
he should make any attempt to stir. 

There was enough moonlight to enable Mr, Bulstrode to find the 
lucifers and candlestick after a few minutes’ search. The candle 
was not improved by having been trodden upon; but Talbot con- 
trived to light it, and then set to work to look for the waistcoat. 

The bundle had rolled into acorner. It was tightly bound with a 
quantity of whipcord, and was harder than it could have been had it 
consisted solely of the waistcoat. 

“Hold the light for me while I undo this,” Talbot cried, thrusting 
the candlestick into Mr. Prodder’s hand. He was so impatient that 
he could scarcely wait while he cut the whipoord about the bundle 
with the Softy’s huge clasp-knife, which he had picked up while 
searching for the candle. 

“T thought so,” he said, as he unrolled the waistcoat; ‘‘the mo- 
ney’s here.” 

The money was there, in a small Russia-leather pocketbook, in 
which Aurora had given it to the murdered man. If there had been 
any confirmation needed for this fact, the savage yell of rage which 
broke from Stephen’s lips would have afforded that confirmation. 

“It’s the money,” cried Talbot Bulstrode. ‘‘I call upon you, 
rir, to bear witness, whoever you may be, that I find this waistcoat 
and this pocketbook in the possession of this man, and that I take 
them from him after a struggle, in which he attempts my life.” 

“* Ay, ay, [know him well enough,” muttered the sailor; ‘‘ he’s a 
bad ’un; and him and me have had a stand further before this.” 

“ And {i call upon you to bear witness that this man is the mur- 
derer of James Conyers!” 

“What?” roared Samuel Prodder; “him! Why, the double- 
dyed villain, it was him that put it into my head that it was my 
sister Eliza’s chi—that it was Mrs. Mellish——” 

“Yes, yes, know. But we’ve got him now. Will you run to 
the house and send some of the men to fetch a constable, while I stop 
here ?” 

Mr. Prodder assented willingly. He had assisted Talbot in the 
first instance without any idea of what the business was to lead to. 
Now he was quite as much excited as Mr. Bulstrode. He scrambled 
through the lattice and ran off to the stables, guided by the lighted 
windows of the grooms’ dormitories. 

Talbot waited very quietly while he was gone. He stood at a few 
paces from the Softy, watching Mr. Hargraves as he gnawed savagely 
at his bonds, in the hope, perhaps, of setting himself free. 

“I shall be ready for you,” the young Cornishman said, quietly, 
“* whenever you’re ready for me.” 

A crowd of grooms and hangers-on came with lanterns before the 
constable could arrive; and foremost amongst them came Mr. John 
Mellish, very noisy and very unintelligible. The door of the lodge 
was opened, and they all burst into the little ehamber, where, heed- 
less of grooms, gardeners, stable boys, hangers-on and rabble, John 
Mellish fell on his friend’s breast and wept aloud. 


L’Exvot. 
‘What more have I to tell of this simple drama of domestic Ife? 





The end has come. The element of tragedy which has been so inter- 





mingled in the history ef a homely Yorkehire squire and his wife is 
henceforth to be banished from the record of their lives. The dark 
story which began in Aurora Floyd’s folly, and culminated in the 
crime of a half-witted servingman, has been told from the beginning 
tothe end. It would be worse than useless to linger upon the de- 
scription of a trial which took place at York at the Michaelmas 
Assizes. The evidence against Stephen Hargraves was conclusive ; 
and the gallows outside York Castle ended the life of a man who had 
never been either help or comfort to any one of his fellow-creatures 
There was an attempt made to set up a plea of irresponsibility upon 
the part of the Sefty, and the soubriquet which had been given him 
was urged in his defence; but a set of matter-of-fact jurymen, look- 
ing at the circumstances of the murder, saw nothing in it but a most 
cold-blooded assassination, perpetrated by a wretch whose sole mo- 
tive was gain; and the verdict which found Stephen Hargraves 
guilty was tempered by no recommendation to mercy.- The con- 
demned murderer protested his innocence up to the night before his 
execution, and upon that night made a full confession of his crime, 
as is generally the custom of his kind. He related how he had fol- 
lowed James Conyers into the wood upon the night of his assigna- 
tion with Aurora, and how he had watched and listened during the 
interview. He hadshot the trainer in the back while Mr. Conyers 
sat by the water’s edge looking over the notes in the pocket-book, and 
he had used a button off his waistcoat instead of wadding, not figd- 
ing anything else suitable for the purpose. He had hidden the 
waistcoat and pocket-book in a rat-hole in the wainseoat of the mur- 
dered man’s chamber, and, being dismissed from the lodge suddenly, 
had been compelled to leave his booty behind him, rather than ex- 
cite suspicion. It was thus that he had returned upon the night on 
which Talbot found him, meaning to secure his prize and start for 
Liverpool at six o’clock the following morning. 

Aurora and her husband left Mellish Park immediately after the 
committal of the Softy to York prison. They went to the south of 
France, accompanied by Archibald Floyd, and once more travelled 
together through scenes which were overshadowed by no sorrowful 
association. They lingered long at Nice; and here Talbot and 
Lucy joined them, with an impedimental train of luggage and ser- 
vants, and a Normandy nurse with a blue-eyed girl-baby. It was 
at Nice that another baby was born, a black-eyed child—a boy, I 
believe—but wonderfully like that solemn-faced infant which Mrs. 
Alexander Floyd carried to the widowed banker two-and-twenty 
years before at Felden Woods. 

It is almost supererogatory to say that Samuel Predder, the sea- 
captain, was cordially received by hearty John Mellish and his wife, 
He is to be a welcome visitor at the Park whenever he pleases to 
come; indeed, he is homeward bound from Barbadoes at this very 
time, his cabin-presses filled to overflowing with presents which he 
is carrying to Aurora, in the way of chilis preserved in vinegar, 
guava-jelly, the strongest Jamaica rum, and other trifles suitable for 
a lady’s acceptance. It may be some comfort to the gentlemen in 
Scotland Yard to know that John Mellish acted liberally to the de- 
tective, and gave him the full reward, although Talbot Bulstrode 
had been the captor of the Softy. 

So we leave Aurora, a little changed, a shade less defiantly bright, 
perhaps, but unspeakably beautiful and tender, bending over the 
cradle of her firstborn; and though there are alterations being, 
made at Mellish, and loose boxes for brood mares building upon the 
site of the north lodge, and a subscription tan-gallop being laid 
across Harper’s Common, I doubt if my heroine will care so much 
for horseflesh, or take quite so keen an interest in weight-for-age 
races as compared to handicaps, as she has done in the days that 
are gone. 

THE END, 





LacusTRINE HaBITaTIONS.—A work has been recently 
po my ony in France by M. Troyon, entitled the “ Lacustrine Abodes of 
an,” or the relics of primeval antiquity discovered in the lakes of 
Switzerland. It ap that the boatmen on those lakes have, from 
time immemorial, observed in various places near the shore, under the 
calm transparent water, the heads of numberless wooden stakes protrud- 
ing through the deposit which is generally found at the bottom. Along 
th these large blocks of wood have here and there been visible nee 
t size, bones and ents of pottery. There was a lurk- 
ing traditional belief that these were the remains of dwellings occupied 
by the people of ancient times, who built on the lakes in order to shelter 
themselves from wild beasts. For centuries, however, no one had been 
tem) _ to look closer into these scattered fragments of a forgotten 
world. 

It was not until the year 1854, that the attention of scientific men waa 
called to the discovery, and the result of the earliest inve ons on 
the subject was to establish the existence of a submerged “‘ lake village” 
in a certain part of Lake Zurich. This oerty was rapidly folloyed 
by others. Similar sites have been traced in Lakes Constance, Gentva, 

eufehatel, Burine, Morat, Sempach and in several smaller ofles. In- 
deed they now seem to multiply n the note-books of archxologists with 
almost incouvenient rapidity. : 

Two years ago twenty-six such village sites had been described in the 
Lake of Neufchatel alone; twenty-four in that of Geneva; sixteen in 
that of Constance; and the amount of ancient objects recovered from 
their debris has reached a truly formidable tude. Twenty our 
thousand of these have been raited from a single locality in the Luke ef 
Neufchatel. ‘“‘ Weare still very far,’’ oe . Troyon, “ from having 
recevered all the relics imbedded in the silt of the lakes and peat of the 
valleys. Nevertheless we are by this time acquainted with a sufficient 
number of points of remarkable richness to enable us to give, by their 
description, an idea of that ancient population which had the habit of 
living on these waters.” 

These people were of smaller stature than the present inhabitants of 
Europe, as is shown by the diminutive size of their ornaments, and in 
particular by the grasp of the handles of their implements. They were 
a race of hunters: arrow-heads and lance-heads and the bones of wild 
animals are h around their dwellings. They were also pee, 
for the bones of sheep and oxen, and in some instances of a small species 
of horse are found in close Vy my sition with those of the deer, the 
wild boar, and other beasts of the forest. They were, to some extent, 
agricultural, for ns of wheat and barley, kernels of cultivated frui 
nuts and cakes of unleavened meal, and even slices of small apples an 

ars, as if cut for preserving, are found among the relics. ere are 
ess certain traces of mats, or cordage, of hemp or flax. These pre-his- 
torical men had their domestic animals, and fed their dogs with the 
relics of their dinner, for almost all the bones containing marrow are 
broken, while many of them are marked by the teeth of dogs. 


Ma.acnite, the green carbonate of copper, is an exceeds 
ingly beautiful and valuable mineral. It is most abundant in the mines 
of Siberia. Sir Roderick Murchison, the eminent geologist, who has 
examined the Russian mines, supposes that this carbouate of copper 
was once in a liquid state, and that it gradually solidified by slow 
ping. Every muss of it seems to have uped around a centre, fo 
nearly concentric layers, and according to the varying richness of the 
solution at different pase during dropping, the concentric layers vary- 
ing in dark and light tints of beautiful green. masses of malachive 
found in the Siberian mines are merally of a rounded form. This min- 
eral is softer than marble, but it is much heavier, quite brilliant, and its 
green tints have a silky appearance. It been heid to be a gem by 
some writers, and it almost deserves to be classed among the ps 
stones of the jeweller. It is fragile and very difficult to work. Although 
seldom found in lumps weighing more than twenty pounds, ym 
have been found in the Ural mountains, in the mines of M. ff 
of St. Petersburg, in masses of several tons we'ght. It receives a very 
high polish, and is chiefly used in the production of rich inlaid cabinet 
work, such as tables, mautelpieces, work-boxes, snuff-boxes, vases. In 
several of the palaces of the Emperor of Russia, there are rooms in 
which the furniture is mostly veneered with malachite. Very beautiful 

imens of this mineral have been obtained at the copper mines Che 
shire, Conn., at Morgantown, Penn., and at New Brunswick, N. J 


American Jute.—The stimulus which has been given to 
investigators by the scarcity of cotton, has led to experiments with the 
fibres of several plants in England and in this country. Mr. Henry 
Howson read a paper before the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia last 
month, in which he set forth the merits of the fibres of the plant known 


as the Hibiscus Moscheutos or Hi —, or the American 


Jute, and their adaptedness to the 6, text- 

tile fabrics, etc, The plant is indigenohs-in the Hprhcay Sere, wad 

grows in abundance tn the oweney oo Rew Tat, n 1 ~ 
ew Jersey. ve already been made . Acompany 

fo for the: eulti vuien of the as and the of the fibres 


horns of 





for market, aud a patent has been taken out for “ ui of the fibres.’ 
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TORPEDOES FOUND 
In Bayou Teche, La. 


In our we 
have given a brief account 
of the e tion up the 
= age T in which 

e 


, 

gallant Com. Bu- 
chanan was killed. We 
have only room for one 
of the incidents our Ar- 
tst has forwarded—the 
of the torpedoes 
Cd cnaky Soe 
near - 
t of the New 

imes says: 

“Suddeniy the Kins- 
man felt something ex- 
plode under her. It 
a to io, and her stern 
was violently lifted in the 
So Gumaign, oo 08 oo 
no was - 
wards found. An Aide o 
Gen. Weitzel came gallop- 
ing up to tell the Kins- 
man 3 a 
being t 
a  Peabend” 
from the Cotton, having 
brought the intelligence. 
‘Owing to this, and one 
of her guns being disabled 
—so the Kinsman’s officers 
Gelieds Ohawiea bake 
eau ack, 
after f both e Es- 
trella and Calhoun of what 
had been told her.” 

A boat was immediately 
sent from the Estrella to 
pull up these secret ene- 
mies, and nobly did the 
brave tars fulfill their task. 
The same ea 
thus relates the death of 
the — > nn may 
an, a short biography 0 
whom will be found cer 
obituary : 

“Com. Buchanan, 
either not hearing or not 
heeding the information, 
at once steamed up right 
ahead of both the Estrella 
and Ge poe and 

rson seized the post 
of danges. It was Low 
about ten o’clock, when 
the rebels, from behiad 
their concealed rifle-pits, 
| ay forth a most mur- 

erous volley upon our 
men; and the Cotton 
coming down to attack 
our batteries, the fight be- 
came severe and Vow 
t Buchanan 


“ The 
to fall. He 


was the 
was standing forward, spy- 














lass in a d, —_— ; 
ess target for the y 
hidden 


missiles of the 
yr nh ». ; 
cting Chie - ngineer, 
‘who was near him at the 
time, having received a 
spent bali in the thigh, 
the Commodore said,‘ Ah! 
you’ve got it!’ The 
next moment a ball strue 
Buchanan in the right 
cheek, immediately below 
the —, ung 
to the 
side. He exclaimed. 'M 
God!’ and ae d 4 
Some sa gallan 
officer wee rash on this 


ARRIVAL AT CROMWELL, OHIO 0O., KENTUCKY—OUR SPECIAL AND HIS CONTRABAND LANDING. 
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occasion, and threw away 
his loved and valued life 
Perhaps so, but it was a 
rashness which will endear 
his heroic name for ever.’ 


NAVAL FIGHT IN 
THE GULF. 


THE correspondent 
of the New Orleans Delta 
thus relates the loss of the 
Hatteras : 


“On Sunday evening, 
Ilth Jan strange 


bor. eh 
° e Hat- 
teras went Scheer hase about 
seven o’clock. <A heavy 
ing was soon afterwards 
and the sloop-of- 
war Brooklyn and the 
gunboat Scieta started in 
‘direction where the 
sound came from. The 

i g before the 
vessels reached the spot, 
which was about 20 miles 
from ere At day- 
break, Capt. Lowry, of the 
Sciota, picked up a boat 
| ey oa and 

ve men to the 
Hatteras. They reported 
that on Sunday evening, 
ven o’clock, the Hatteras 
- A alongside a 
amer, which iooked like 
bama. She was 
ailed by Capt. Blake. 
The reply was, ‘It is her 
Britannic Majesty’s 
steamer Spitfire.’ Capt. 
Blake said, ‘ Heave-to: I 
will send a boat on board.’ 
A boat was immediately 
lowered—the one Capt. 
Lowry picked up. Just 
as the boat pushed off from 
the Hatteras the strange 
steamer opened a furious 
fire upon the Hatteras, 
who immediately returned 
it. For 20 minutes the 
conflict raged with great 
desperation, both ships 
being in advanse. of the 
the boat. All of a sud- 
den the firing on hoard 
the Hatteras stopped, and 
a tremendous cheering 
was heard from the strange 
steamer, after then a dead 
silence. The boat’s crew 
pulled on through the 
night, and was fortunately 
icked up by the Sciota. 
he Brooklyn found that 
the Hatteras had sunk in 
nine fathoms of water. 
Some of her boats were 
picked up, which con- 
tained arms and bloody 
clothes, but the victor, 
whoever she might be, had 
disappeared. 

“The Hatteras was » 
purchased iron vessel, sis- 
terto the steamer St. Mary, 
and was totally unfitted 
for a man-of-war, having 
no powers of endurance. 
Her battery consisted of 
three rifled s, and four 
short 12-pounders. The 
= —- 8 judg. 

edvy OS-po TS, JUCg- 
ing by the report.” 





OUR SPECIAL AND HIS CONTRABAND, UNDER ESCORT, CHANGING THEIR BASE OF OPERATIONS 
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TO MY CHILDREN. 
WRITTEN FROM THE BATTLEFIFI#. 


DaRx1nG, I am weary pining, 
Shadows fall across my way, 

I can hardly see the lining 

Of the cloud—the silver lining, 
Turning darkness into day. 


I am weary of the sighing, 

Moaning, wailing through the air— 
Breaking hearts, in anguish crying 
For the lost ones, for the dying— 

Sobbing anguish of despair. 


am weary of the fighting— 

Brothers red with brothers’ gore— 
Only that the wrong we're righting-~ 
Truth and Honor’s battle fighting— 

I would draw my sword no more. 


I am pining, dearest. pining 

For your kisses on my cheek ; 
For your dear arms round me twining, 
For your soft eyes on me ehining, 

For your loved worcs, darlings—speak. 


Tell me, in your earnest prattle, 
Of the olive-branch and dove; 
Call me from the cannon’s rattle 
Take my thoughts away from battle— 
Fold me in your dearest love. 


Darlings, I am weary pining, 
Shadows fall across my way; 

I can hardly s-e the lining 

Of the cloud—the silver lining, 
Turning darkness inte day. 








THE GRAND ARMY OF THE POTOMAC 
IN A STORM. 


Tue picture we publish on pages 328 and 
329 will give our readers a better idea of the cause 
of the recent failure ef our army to cross the Rap- 
pahannock, than the elaborate descriptions of “our 
own correspondents ” with which the daily papers 
have lately abounded. It seems now certain that 
the storm of Tuesday ht, 20th January, was a 

rovidential affair, for had it set in after our army 

d crossed the river, the probabilities are that 
slaughter or surrender would have been the alter- 
native. Our Artist has sketched part of Gen. 
Franklin’s corps as they toiled towards Richard’s 
Ford, which is about nine miles Ste Falmouth. 
It is only those who know what — mud is 
that can appreciate what our brave soldiers had to 
undergo in that fearful struggle with the elements 
of earth and water—never did men more heroically 
put human mind and muscle against dull, inani- 
mate but most obstinate mud. Vain was the ut- 
most energy of horseflesh—men put their shoulders 
to the wheel in vain—double teams were tried——not 
an inch would either artillery or pontoon move—all 
the time fell the driving rain—men and horses up 
to their kne every wheel up to its axletree ; 
at last man suecumbed to nature, and Burnside’s 
attempt to repair the fatal error of Fredericksburg 
was abentonsd. 

We understand from an officer who has just come 
from the army, that the ater part of the artillery 
and pontoon train are imbedded in the “ sacred 
soil,” and that should a frost come it will be fast 
locked up till a strong thaw arrives to release it. 








THE PERILS OF OUR SPECIAL ARTIST; 
oR, 
Ten Days from Cincinnati to Nashville. 


THERE was a time when a night and day’s 
travel was sufficient to transfer a passenger from the 
supper-table of the Burnet House, in Cincinnati, to 
that of the St. Cloud Hotel, in Nashville, Tenn. But, 
alas, the change! Let me tell you how an experienced 
traveller, like your Special Artist, managed to spend 
ten days betweon those two neighboring points, and 
how he succeeded in concentrating, within those ten 
days, all the discomforts of a midwinter journey and 
numberless hairbreadth escapes by land and by water. 

At Cincinnati I learned that the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad was divided into several gaps by 
Morgan’s guerillas, and that steamboats were the 
only visible means of reaching Nashville. Being, as 
usual, in great haste, I took the cars for Evansville, 
Ind., which I reached about supper-time, and, after 
swallowing a hasty plate of sweet potatocs, proceeded 
to the steamboat landing, to investigate the chances of 
a speedy departure. 

Here I learned that a number of boats were de- 
tained on account of the low water of Harpeth Shoals, 
and that orders been received to delay all steamers 
bound up the Cumberland river, at Smithland, Ky., 
there to await a convoy of gunboats. My best plan 
would be to go up the Green river to Bowling Green, 
and take the cars to Nashville. As the last course 
prom ‘sed to take me to Nashville inabout three days, 
and a small trading steamer, bound up the Green 
river, was momentarily expected, I hurried my man 
John and the baggage down to the wharfboat, and 
awaited further developments. é 
Our Artist embarks on the Morning Star. 


These came presently, in the shape of the Morning 
Star, a small sidewheel steamer, something between a 





Sop -' four poctee 4 at a distance 1 @ to Onion ee 
other, purpose of keeping reen 
river navigable Cues the entireyrar, The stream is 
narrow but deep, the 8 are steep and arich wilder- 
ness of heavy timber covers the valley. Like all 
other Western rivers, great floods sweep down in the 
spring, and watermarks are visible in the forests 10 
feet above the und, the 
sky clouded up, and a heavy rain commenced, which 
lasted 24 hours, without intermission, 
into a thick snowstorm, which continued several days 
and covered the groucd toad of over two feet. 
three days we floated in , and stuck closely 
in our hole, where mud and sl and soot added to 
the general comfort, living on bread and meat, which 
"a ~-4, Dad yd a and heavy drift- 
wi 
wood and darkness made i meeooeney to tie up early 
sue ctac’ Got Inte. The best cut ny LES 
Cromwe y.,: es from Bow Green, 
had intended to go across by coach. 


Our Artist Arrives at Cromwell. 





, oF that some other steamboat might come 

cong Comes the day, an‘ natural stub " 

me and take the erefore, 

parece boldly into the snow and ploughed , 
> ry! darkey ey follow: and soon 

peared in a covered gulley, out 

a picture of unutterable disgust. The inhabitants 

eyed us with evident suspicion, and as the extraordi- 

nary snowstorm furnished a valid excuse for a spree, 

a number of them were already tolerably drunk. 


A Western Hotel and & Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 


I entered the first “‘ hotel” to reconnoitre, and found 
it a mere whiskey shop, where a solitary bottle and 
several cigar-boxes ornamented the shelves behind a 
Pal wor tne tage nls pres 

8 were roi a cards 
and wallowing in tabasco julce and mot. They nt once 
‘amiliarities, w' ad a tendency to fiee fight, 
a style of introduction to Southern yey 
which I had one become familiar in former ls 
in Arkansas and pr My gray overcuat was 
unbuttoned and the blue Lincoln coat underneath ex- 
posed, and I sidled up to a heavy wooden chair, pre- 
paring to break a. few heads, when one of the party 
eclared he had seen me before, and that I was a d—d 
good fellow! Whe:eupon we liquored, Frank Leslie 
paying for the whiskey. I retired in order as 
soon as possible, and found accomm: 
backwood tavern up town, where a tremendous coal- 
fire made one-half of my comfortable, while 
an icy wind, blowing up though the cracks be- 
tween the board flooring, reminded the other half 
that I wasn’t out of the woods yet. 

A small number of decent travellers from the neigh- 
boring towus were here, weath , like myself, 
and things went on pleasantly enough until evening. 
The whistle AD had moony — low, and we 
were cougra g ourselves ut getting awa 
early in the morning, when the door Gmet onde 
gang of rough customers made their entrée, 

 whisperingr and looks during the day had 
prepared me to see at once that this was one of those 
celebrated vigilance committees, and I was sure that 
this time our Special Artist would be on the spot to 
sketch their proceedings. 1 had madeup my mind to 


treat things goodnaturedly as long as I could, and 
when the Rn er tapped me ce the : 


ulder and inti- 
mated a wish to see me I followed him. He took me 
into the garden, where the snow and wind were drift- 
ing, and then halted, and seemed puzzled how to 
open the debate. I kindly helped him by asking ab- 
ru , 

e Well, what do you want?” 

‘We want to know what you are doing here, and 
where you got that nigger.” 

“Tf that is all that troubles you, you needn’t have 
taken me out into the cold; come in and I’ll settle the 
question without delay.” 

“No, by ! you stay out here,” and he put his 
hand in his breast for some weapon. 

“The deuce you say! Ki cool, my man, and 
come in, and I’ll satisfy you with pleasure. Anyhow 
I shan’t stay in the cold any longer.” 

And in I marched, he following. 

I got my pocketbook and wr Ff fleldglass over 
my shoulder—I had no arms—which Gor eyed with 

it consternation, evidently taking it for some in- 
rnal machine—and proceeded to read those passes 
from McClellan, Burnside, Fremont, Rosecrans, etc., 
and watched the effect. ay enough, the fact 
that T was an Artist seemed to have more effect in 
cooling their ardor than the mention of the great 
names at the end of the passes. An interminable, 
boozy political discussion then took place, in which 
all the oaths known tothe English tongue were used 
in rapid succession, and in which Old Abe and Fre- 
mont suffered deeply, while Jeff Davis and Buckner 
received violent eulogies. I listened to the whoie of 
it with remarkable patievce; but an old gentleman, 
who had been endeavoring to go to sleep for a long 
while, at last lost patieuce an uested politely a 





ony departure, as he thought that I had given 
them full satisfaction in re to both myoslf and my 
servant. 


A Sensation. 


Immediately the ringleader rushed to the bed, and 
putting his hand into his breast as if feeling for arms, 
showered a choice lot of curses on the doomed gray 
head, avd sitting over him in a threatening attitude, 
called on him to get out of bed and get slain for in- 
terfering. The old citizen didn’t scem inclined to do 
80, and as it is not in conformity with Southern 
notions of chivalry to stab aman in bed, the deed 
was deferred, and the gentlemen, rather non- 
plussed, withdrew. I went to bed in a windy upstairs 
I ed ~ wes tat | half an — when the , eee 
ope! and our ord appeared in it on 
and small clothes. Now the good Duke, lan ord of 
the Cromwell House, stutters; the intense cold, light 
clo and strong excitement did not improve his 
failing. 

The Contraband in Danger. 


“‘M-m-m- Mister,” he at length got out, “ sh-sh! 
they have taken your n-n-n-nigger.” 

“The deuce they have! how did that happen? he 
was in your house and ought to be safe there.” 

“ Y-y-yes, b-b-but I ce-c-couldn’t help it; sh-sh-th 
o-c-c-came r-r-r-round tc-to the k-k-k- chan, and 
B-Buck B-8-Brannan had a d<-doublebarrelled shet- 
gun, and the others b-b-b-bowie-knives and pistols, 
and sh-sh-they just took him, and called you a d-d-d- 
dam Abolitionist, and said sh-sh-they were going 
to get some more fellows and and t-t-take h-h 
a + gl 

“ Well, well, I hope they’!l havea good time of it. 
I don’t sce that I can do anything aboutitnow. Il 
see your constable early in the morning, and — % 
sharp lookout in the meantime. Put that w 

Good- 


= A close to the bed here, and lock the door. 
vb ¥ 
intended to keep awake, but the bed was nice and 


warm and I was , and 1 thought the landlord 
would serve as picket and give alarm at the approach 
of the enemy; whether or not I couldn’t help, and 
slept till broad daylight. 


The Contraband’s Adventures. 


In the meantime the enemy had been busy all t. 
When they got Jobn out of the kitehem they marched, 
bowle-knife and pistol in hand, to the whiskey ‘ 
pay Le to_understand that he was going to his 
own funeral. Now John is brave as Julius Cesar, and 
has « great deal of mother wit. I felt sure he would 
and he did. “ I wasn’t half as skeered 

bt think I waa” he told me afterwards. 
rte is extraordinary politeness, and when 

at Inst liberated him he thanked his captors as fol- 
ows : : 
“Gemmen, Ise ¢ 


manage 
as you 
8 


to you for 


xceedi) cbleeged 
your kin’ness, tha’’s a {nck now, sere; pe been 


ag og your practi 





omen. 

After they had their heanls with the pri- 
soner paz prossenss to convince him that his imme- 
diate was a matter of certainty, and that I 
would swing before = 3 Afer having, as the 
thought, succeeded in inspiring John with the —— 
site amount of awe, a formal court of investiga 
was instituted, the judge pumas on a whiskey bar- 
rel, and taking down the testimony in writing. John 

nothing to do but stick to the truth, and he did 
it, his its corroborating mine. Knives were 
put to his breast and pistols to his head, to make him 
say that I was an Abolitionist, but John remained 


y 
on a rail, benemes and 
ings were propo while I 
. However, one difficulty was 

was how to get me. Here was 
sixfooter, evidently armed to the teeth, 
sign of alarm, and they 


Our Artist’s Desperate Valor. 


They must get reinforcements and prove Abolition- 
ism. John was put to the question again, and - 


treated very well, gemmen, indeed ; very well, that's 
a tact, om f mach obleeged, indeed, » 
of 


say that I was an Abolitionist. A b t idea struck 
one of the —In vino veritas, John was dragged 
up to the and under threats of 8 


. instantaneou: 
death made to swallow glass after glass of whiskey. 
It seems, however, he stuck to the text and 
proved faithful. 

Morning came. John was informed that they would 
keep him anyhow, and bragged that I would not dare 
to come there, and had probably taken to the woods. 
Five minutes afterwards, John says, the door opened 
and in came our § at. 

“ Golly,” John says, “ you looked splendid, coming 
in there slap amongst ’em, looking straight at ’em; 
I tell you didn’t vy Ge tame.” 
me have no doubt poor John admired me just 

en, 


The Rescue of the Contraband. 


The fact was that I concluded in the morning to 
make a quiet attempt to release John, hop to find 
the fellow sober in the morning, had taken free 

rs with me, and marched into the enemy’s strong- 

- I found him, as I had supposed, considerably 
soberer. 

‘* Gentlemen, what do you mean? I thought I had 
convinced you last night that I was not a Dp sub 
jokes. I have had enough of 

make you understand the case clearly, here 
are John’s free papers.” 

“TY read them, and they listened in sulky silence. 
Now you can do as you please, keep him here and 
take the consequences, or let him go where he 


pleases. 

The leader did not seem to relish the spect, 
and said that all seemed right, and they had no righ’ 
- interfere, but they were d—d Lincoln papers any- 

ow. 

“ Come along, John.” I took him with me, and no- 

interfered. 


vty 
morning wore on and no boat appeared ; things 
looked cxesedingly dubious. The ruffians were tn 
their a nm drinking and discussing the mat- 
ter. I concluded that early in the afternoon they 
would succeed in drunk enough for bolder 
roceedings and reco rthe whole question. So 
- my coolness had perplexed them, but familiarit 
— contempt, and the thing might not work mu 


Ous Artist’s Masterly Retreat. 


A change of base was necessary. The Union men 
in Cromwell were. desirous of helping me off, and 
raised horses and a guide to take me to Bowling 
Green, charging me with true liberality $20 for the 
job, payable in advance. After dinner I started, wish- 
ing m Ge yng) vy with the utmost bonhom.- 
mie. Foo 8 to let me go, they are all in jail at Bowl- 
in tp | this time. 

What a . The snow two feet deep, thin ice and 
deep mud beneath, the hardest trotter in the world un- 
der my saddle; John mounted on a mule loaded with 
bundles; away we went through the woods at a brisk 
trot, show and laugiing at the ridiculous 
we presen stic to our “ v: its”? the best 
way we could. We rode 11 miles {Mat afternoon, and 
brought up at another little backwood town called 
Morgantown. A squad of infantry had possession of 

and we were safe. A steamboat was heard 
to app h the town and lie up for the night, some 
three miles below, we concluded to take peseene on 
her next morning, and had a couple of soldiers placed 
near the landing to stop her. 

Before sunrise we were ready on the river bank, 
standing shivering in the deep snow, without a break- 
fast to console the inner man. Soon, however, the 
Hettie Gilmore hove in sight and pe my | the 
shore, sent up a plank. slipped own the steep 
declivity and fell into the arms of the mate, who mea- 
sured about five feet either way, and stood the shock 
without flinching. John, who accompanied me, strad- 
dled the plank and slid down, happy to reach a warm 
and comfortable conveyance. 

We hoped to reach Bowling Green by noon. Vain 
hope! We reached Woodbury Lock, five miles above, 
in ashort time. The river covered the lock too high to 
get through the lock, too low to run over the 
we had to tie up and wait for the water to rise suffi- 
as - 44 let us jump the dam. 

By this time I was reconciled to my fate, and aban- 
doned myselt to the society of several Kentucky 

itlemen whom I found on Board, and who discussed 

@ leading political questions with great clearness 
from «a Kentucky point of view. 


An Exciting Passage. 


Next morning, the river having risen scveral feet 
we made an attempt to pass over tue dam, but the boat 
could pot accomplish the feat, and was carried awa 
by the fall and thrown net the leg abutment wit 
such a crash and shock that a number of the passen- 
gers lost their footing. We tied up in, and sent 
out for 6 to raise more steam. ost all of the 
passengers had enough experience of Jumping a dam, 
and conclu to look at the second at t from 
shore. I spent several hours in « backwoods cabin, 
taking sketches of the interior and studies of character 
for future use. When I got back I found that the cap- 
tain had jtaken th: sure wat and thrown, out a 
haweer to a tree beyond the fi i, ant everybody was 
working lustily at the capstan, pulling the over 
by inches ; the engine meanwhile puffing and blowin, 
and doing its best. The boat a over safely 
landed us next morning at Bowling Green. 


Our Special Artist’s Triumph. 


I left charges at the Provost headquarters ogeinst 
my friends at Cromwell, and took the train for Nash- 
ie. Only one old — car, without fire, but a 
a good supply of treight and stock, in which the mis- 
erable passe stood crowded, stamping their wet 
feet in a vain endeavor to k them warm, conati- 
tuted the train, The samperts ofa high bridge, twelve 
miles from Nashville, having been washed away, the 
passen to e cars and pass over the tres- 
work. Of course they managed to get us there 
after dark. There were no lighta, but plenty of mud. 
We could only see where to by the fimmer of 
the water some 75 feet jae wae ° boards were laid 
across, or any arrangements made ‘or safe sage— 
everybody had to look out for himself. 1 saw one 
soldier in front of me go on his knees, holding on to 
by his hands. It certainly was adangerous 
ee < business. but everybody got across safely. 
unwilling to risk it were taken over ina - 

car by paying 50 cents to the Irish laborers. 
Bat who cares; here I am, safe and sound in a com- 


‘ a smal) dre of green brier 
and elm-wood (wood is $26 to $40 a cord in this de 
lighttul cit yy ia the St. Cloud Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., 
writing my Jeremiad, and preparing to start anew to- 
morrow. H,L. 

Nashvitle, Jan, 21, 1868. 
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THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


We have been very busy this week deing 
nothing and seeing less. The fact is, we have been 
waiting for a sieighride, and ceuld not attend totwo 
things at once. We watched the downcoming flakes 
with intense interest, and thought, as the pure white 
mastered the black mud, how perfectly it imaged the 
smooth face concealing the treacherous heart. This 
immense mental effort almost used ue up, for we can- 
not stand much intellectual strain ; so we let the snow 
come down without further reflection, and for two or 
three days we remained in a state of blank expecta- 
tion, from which we gradually emerged as the snow 
became browner and browner, and finally resolved it- 
self into the traditional liquid slush and slime for 
which New York is so justly celebrated. We have to 
record anew style of dress which we saw while navi- 
gating the pools of moist mud in Broadway. Several 
ladies were crossing that fashionable promenade with 
nothing on but their hoops over their snow-white pan- 
taloons. It was a neat and clegant attire; still we 
thought “it was rather forcing the season, and could 
not exactly understand the precise use of the hoop 
under the circumstances. 

Well, we’ve got a slice of Opera at last, and may be 
grateful for the little the gods send us. Brignoli’s in- 
disposition has been overcome, and he is no longer 
, we are to lose 
lian pM yt a 
departs from New York in March.’ His dashing car. 
riage will be missed from the Park and 
his dashing carriaze will be missed from our stage ; he 
will no longer be the stereotyped lover to our un- 
prime donne, nor will his beautiful voice ever 

in awaken the echoes in our temple of music. 

e shall miss him very much, for independent of his 
worth as a man, and of his high talents, he has been 

a 


a faithful servant to public which has always held 
him us a distinguished vorite, it will be difficult to 
su t] ’ 


y nig it we had Miss Kellogg and Brignoli 
in “‘Martha ;” on Wednesday, Madame Lorini in the 
“« Vespres Sicilienne.” “ Don Giovanni” will be given 
on Friday, and on Saturday there will be a grand 
matinée at one o’clock, P.M. We hope to be equal to 
the labor of performances in our next. 

The thousands of admirers of the beautif 


crow jiences, and will, we under- 
pean, profit largely by her performances. We wish 


er oy fe 

The harmonic Concert at Irving Hall, on the 
Sist ult., was a it success. The instrumental 
consisted of 4 


ing, and obeyed, as it were, by intuition the con- 

ductor. The performance was unexceptionable 

throughout. Mr. J. R. Thomas appeared as a substi- 

tute for Mr. E. Perring, announced, and sang two 

arias very finely. We never heard hb 

cultivated voice to greater advantage. Mr. 8. B 
formed Beethoven’s Piano Conccrto in G, Chopin’s 


mpromptu ra. and a ‘“‘ Tarantelle” of his own 
com on, Mr. is unq mably the most 
pe concert player in this co 4 he pose te bis 
sun to its daily 


work with as much certainty as - 
rs. His mechanism is as near mas can 
pe, and in execution one can hardly hope for anything 


Beethoven piece was meguitces y ren- 
ered and was warmly appreciated. opin’s Fan- 
tasie lacked but a little more warmth, a greater degree 


of mobility of sentiment, to realize the coneeption of 
the author. It was nevertheless grandly performed. 
The concert was,under the able direction of Mr. Theo. 
Kisfeld, and was in every way one of the best of the 


series. 

Mr. J. P. Cook, the well-known and popular thea- 
trical musical conductor, gives a grand concert at 
Irving Hall on Tuesday, the 10th inst., assisted by a 
whole host of talent. It will be a brililant affair, and 
will attract a crowded audience. 

While we were dozing one afternoon, and going 
through the severe gymnastics of a mixed dream, in 
which visions of ae beauty were inter- 
mingled with bales of greenbacks and gona at 168], we 
were disturbed by the entrance of an ebony four-footer 
of the true plantation breed, He is one of the quaint- 
est little contrabands we ever saw. ing like Bar- 
num’s double-voiced lady, he whistles tunes and drones 
out a base. — 5 d sapennee him cont, = a cross 
between a bagpipe and a hurdygurdy. 8 accom- 
plishments are fonumerabie: he sings, in a clear, 
melodious voice, all sorts of songs, beating time on 
his little mah chest; dances breakdowns and 
crows like several roosters, that is, like every kind of 
cock, from the bantam to the Shanghai. id as 
we —_ after ay pm yp es — 
we en enou say a ; in short, 
we remarked that if that wes the sort of nigger 
that was in the fence, we were not surprised that 
Father Abraham was 20 fond of it?” 

Talking of Father A » reminds us that we 
had an official remonstrance about our conundrum 

st the greenbacks in our last effort; we make 

the amende honorable by putting the following to our 
intel! ane readers: adie 

7S 9 wy peer of water like Con 


“ Give it up?” of course. 

“ Because it is not worth a d—!” 

We did not hesitate from the first to place Miss 
Bateman in the front rank among the few great 
actresses of the day. Being constitutionally too idle 
to devote much time to thinking, we ~~ at conclu- 
sions at once, and > fortunately, more highly 

than the rest ef our kind, our conclusions are 
always correct. -" » — & sound 0 
our 0} now, ue homage to that 
gifted young actress. Riblos Garden is crowded 
ghtly, every performance is an ovation. We 
believe that Miss Bateman could play “‘ Leah” for a 
dozen weeks longer, without exhausting the public 
—_> witness its performance. 

Mr. Couldock and the splendid Cubas remain at the 

Winter Garden this week, but the performance wil! 


r”? ven during the week. Every one 
—_ see it, for it is full of interest and touching 
na 


08. 
Mrs. John Wood, after charming crowded audiences 
as Paul, in the “ Pet of the Pettiooere,” s this 
week ‘n the admirable cxtrav: of the “ Fair 
One with the Golden Locks.” is is one of her very 
best characters. She will be assisted by Mr. Charles 
will 





Wi who reappears after an absence of a year or 
wey snd will bo eetaaalay 1 d. Afa Jo giant 

also add to the completeness of the piece. We 
expect there will be a great rush to see “ The Fair 
a ty + ye 


uction of “ Secrets Worth Rnowtee’ & 
audience at Wallack’s last week, but 
nk this gomety will prove one of the 
‘ection of comedies this 


fa 
week is admirab): consists of several of the most 


le. It 
ee WS works, each of which is 
se Lucille Western, 


provincial 
of Music on Saturday, the 3ist ult. ae 
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Wetran the cthannnd, ont Soeatt be 

to 

Thumb. Talk of the Oviede dixmond wed- 
did not exéite a tithe of the intense 


fii | 








THE GREATEST O OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO rie! 0" JEWELLERY 


"100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 
ETC 


worth SS0O,0oo, 


ard 


to 
sip what at ee - have 4 
time 
lars, Sine ten terms te yen wh i 4. want in every 
Regiment and Town in the country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 way, New York. 





Fashions and Needlework. 
The most accurate record of the Fashions 
for this month, together with the new- 
est designs in Embroidery and Needle, 
will be found in Frank LESLiz’s LaDrEs’ 
MaGazine for February. ° 


Fireside Hntertainment 
May be obtained by purchasing Frank 
Lesiie’s Lapies’ Maaazine for Feb- 
ruary. It contains a splendid selection 
of Tales, Poetry, Miscellany, Literature 
and Household Information of the very 
best description. ° 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Offers unusual advantages in situation, easy of access, 
and free from injurious infinences. 
MILITARY DRILL AND DISCIPLINE, 
STRICT BUT KIND, 

A feature of the School, 


ALFRED COX ROE, Principal, 
Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Get the Bost! 
coo: CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 


seat foe Pe ghenposs sen gem 
gh oe om 0. 1 Spruce St., N. Y, 


TO DRUNEARDS! 
On the receipt of $1, I will send to any address a sure 
andeffectual ly to prevent and cure inebriation in 


ie variyM WILSON. West Liberty, Ohio. 
THE ALBION, Established in 1822, 
DEVOTED TO 


NUWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
PRICE $4 PER ANNUM; 8 CENTS PER CoPr, 

fend for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman &t., N.Y. 
P. aavertean Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 


Bex, Sa pont to any areas nf Gale Sat en 








384-435 
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EANT’S 
ROLL-BOOK ror THE Tr awd SOU 

A neat etbook nonad ETAIL AND SQUAD. flap 
a“ wi and calendar for 1862-3. Size 4to 
by 4 Containing blanks with printed 
dntee 31 days, and 100 names ior six months. 

Mailed Des 08 rea Cs the price. 
W. FOR E, 19 strest, WF. 
uberal Discount to Sutlers and Dealers 384-5 
A Splendid Romance.—Joun Maxcu- 
MONT’s LxeGacy, now published in 
FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MAGA- 
ZINE, promises to be one ef Miss 
Braddon’s most popular romances. It 
18 illustrated with original designs by 
one of our best Artists. Frank Leslie’s 
Ladies’ Magazine is a complete epitome 
of Romance and Fashion, and is the most 
profusely illustrated Magazine now pub- 
lished. Single copies, 25 Cents—or $3 


& year. 


fhe Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


qe the early melancho oly Sone of Childhood and 
th, just published R. STONE, Physician to 

ic Institute.’ 

en the ve su the cause of Ner- 

Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 

of the Vital Fluids. the mysterious hidden causes 

Im utrition and Digestion. 
&@ Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Srv Lane tt 
0. 0 Fifth St. Troy, ¥. eB 
= You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M®, Onguent will furce them to grow Leavily tn 
e lx weeks 2 be aa the emovthentf fave) without 
tin or tajury to — ig mall, 


eres AM, 100 Ressen Bt... New York, 











50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
RARE OPPORTUNITY! 


100,000 WATCHES, CHAINS, Etc., 


Worth $500,000, 
To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 
SPLENDID LIsT 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR $1 EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches........ $100 each 
100 Gold Watches........ccesccegcecseess 60 











» each 

200 Ladies’ Gold Watches............++++: 35 each 
500 Ladies’ and Gents’ Silver Watches.... 15 exch 
3000 Vest snd Neck Chains 00 to 10 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets 00 to 10 each 
3000 ~“* . ” 00 to 5 each 
3000 Cluster Brooches 00 to 6 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches 00 to 6 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches..4 00 to 6 each 
3000 Coral, and Em. Brooches..4 00 to 6 each 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops.........+.--+. 400 to 6 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Drops 400 to 6 each 
3000 -.400 to 6 each 
3000 Ear -400to 8 each 
3000 200 to 6 each 
5000 --2 50 to 8 each 
5000 --2 00 ta 6 each 
5000 --2 50 to 6 each 
5000 250 to 6 each 
6000 250 to 5 each 
6000 --2 50 to 6 each 
6000 60 to 10 each 
5 00 to 10 each 


400 to 5 each 


n 
Cases and Pencils..........- 400 to 6 each 
All Gold Pens and warranted. 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold 
for One Dollar each. 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can apres lL. first us into envelopes, sealed 
out regard to dnoleer and sent b eect = 
° oice, and sen us 

fay hy On receipt of the Certificate, you will 
see whet you oan have may bape ey at your option to 
send one dollar and the article or not. 

In hy by a wean charge for for- 

the Certificates, paying , and 
» must be incl 


7 1 
be sent for ae ot. eleven for Fin a for $5, sixty-five 
for = one hundred for $15. 
GENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every Certificate ordered yd them a 
their remittance ——— to $1. Agents wi 
a is remit 15 cts to us, 
With the Certificate 
a a full instructions to 





25 ets. for every Certiti 
either in cash or po 
will be yy Fe a ci 


Agents. A 
art M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4876, New York. 
Great antes should be used by our correspondents 
in regard to giving their correct address, Town, 
County and State. 


BOOES, CARDS, PRINTS. 
LONDON, PARIS and YANKEE NOTIONS. Cir- 


culars sent on receipt of stamps. Address 
383-6 MACKEY & CO., 81 Nassau St., N.Y. 





MINIATURES ON IVOR Ete. 
BER. and MISS AG 





ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dedworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square. 





A Card.—DR. DAYMAN has returned from 
Europe and resumed his practice as before. Consul- 
tation hours from 9to6 P.M. Office removed to 102 
oe, Be. aes and Lexington.Avenues. 


id 





A MONTH! een What pe rg hape | 


at 4 at $75 a month, paid, to 
ieee | Sewing Machines. Address, 
. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 





Bonsty—Benre BLoom or Ross, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or the skin. It remains peyma- 

be detected. Mailed free 


gone Se rere cannot 
1. T & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
&t., phia. 000 


Bent Free—for the benefit of Nervous Sufferers 

Dabdiity, Geena VRE; & or, The Self-Cure ot 
umption. ° 

a former 8 Inclosing PE grey Mins’ DE w 


WELLINGTON, ‘Boston Me Mass. 


“ Mroustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
Hun other GREAT SECRETS, 
all in the BOO OF" OF WONDERS. 8,000 sold. 9th 
Ed aocte 8 for $1. Mailed free. 
ddress C. K. HUNTER & CU., Hinsdale, N. H. 











To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
gentleman having been restored to health 
&, after undergoing all the usual routine 
ve modes < treatment without 

cate 


receipt of = addressed envel 
ion wu De 
S.aeie Fulton Street, 


, New York. 


TO ALL WANTING FARMS. | 
Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. ‘Delightful 
= ore, 
Bock 
te CHAS. K. LANDIS, 
Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free. 
From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. Tribune: 
on ped hme poh wt pe fertile tracts, in an 
most position condition 
sant farming, tat ovinow of tleciaeet tan {or pies 
prairies.” 380-83 








$ Agents Wanted—T» sell Patent Match Safe 


for vest pocket, silver plated. Samples by mail 40 
cents. stamp for Circular. . W. RICE & CO.,, 
434 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, I’ 385-6 


The Cheapest J 


y—— 4 Providence, R. 





House in the World. Cir- 
it es J, A. SALISBURY, 
I. 382-940 





To Canvassers, 
And all who want to make money. The 


best thing to make money out of is 
FRANK LESLIE’S PICTORIAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE WAR. It sells the 
best, yields the largest profit, and is the 
most reliable serial now published. For 
terms, apply to SrvcLam Tovusey, 121 
Nassau street, New York. ° 


RHEUMATISM-—WHO HAS IT? 


It has been confessedly acknowledged by thousands 
who have used them, t the Galvano Electro Me- 
tallic Insoles are the only preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Chilblains, Cold and Frostbitten Feet, 
etc. Sold by. all druggists and on dealers enerally. 
Price $1; sent by mail for $1 25. Secured by 

= and American patents. Send for a a 
ETTAM & CO., 429 Broadway. 


Soldiers, don’t buy any Portfolio before you see 
Ritter’s Patent Portable Desk Portfolio, Work-box 
Toilet-case and Chequer-board. Contains 20 useful 
articles, for Soldiers, paiere, Miners, Travellers, etc, 
Forwarded by HARDING’S EXPRESS to Wash- 
ington and its Ran ny a $1 26. 





Eng-’ 








A. J. RITTER, Manufacturer aud Patentee, 
Rahway, N. J. 
RAILWAY TIMEKEEPIRS. 


E y ad for Army Sales. Superior in 
otyiand au tinish ho Decidedly the most taking novelies 
out! Should retail at prices from $20 to $50 
Good imitation of both gold and silver, with fancy 
colored hands and beautifull 
ters standing in relief. Sol 
of assorted aagne. Engraved and superior electro- 
eae with go! Ty? heavy silver plated, per case of 
large 6 e 

Tenn Cant Wit | be sent to ! a of the 
loyal States by express, with bill collection. 
Buyers ordering in this manner suet. deposit the 
money in He hands of the express agent where they 
receive goods, or remit us $2 as a guarantee that 
the bill = be > 7 Soldiers must send payenante 


— ae BROS., Importers 
m) 
No. 65 Nassau 8t., New York. 


MILLERScS Q7HAIR DYE 


Cheapest, best, und most permanent in tse. it. 
Seld at all Druggiste. Depot, 56 Dey Street, N'Y. 


WEDDING GARDS 


Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. } < \ ee 
Old Fintan 302 Broadway, cor. Duane —}- 
Lad For Specimen by Mail, sew A 
000 


The Confessions and Experience o1 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
and a caution to you Decay — suffer from 


ervous Debility, Prema’ &e.i supplying 


at ¢ De cemne times tesmneat Saadteee 


bas curod himec!f, after being put x g 3 


through medical tmposition aud 


engraved dials the lee. 
oaly by the case of eix 


385-6 














Sp -"—How either sex may fas- 
cinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and good 
will of any person ,instantiy. This simple 
mental acquirement can possess, securing certain 
success in love, ——- &c., free by mail, for 25 cts., 
together with a guide eu ed of both sexes 
—an extraoi book, of interest; third edi 
tion; over 100 r] y sold, Address T 

LLIAM & CO., Publishers, box 2,300, Phila 





Given Away.—The last New Novel, 
AURORA FLOYD; OR, THE BANKER’s 
DavuGutTer, by Miss M. E. Braddon, 
author of Lady Audley’s Secret, con- 
taining 360 small octavo pages, beauti- 
fully printed on fine white paper, with 
an illustration by one of our best Artists 
—given away to any person forwarding 
$3 for Franx Lesiiez’s Lapies’ MaGa- 
ZINE. ° 

$10—Johnson’s Union W Machine 


as the Ay yx best and most 
—PRICZ $10, = ’ 


J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y, 


$@—Johnson’s Union Clothes W. e 
vanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 








made or 

Never os . Is admitted to be the best in 
use, will fi tab or box—PrRICE 

0000 J. JOHN! IN & CO., 457 way, N.Y. 





ATTN enromcen. ATTA 


SrErewAY & SONS, Nos. 8 and 8 Walker 
See, St t,1 awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the Great International Exhibition, London. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine 7 from 
gy yk he yt com 

correspondent of the New York Times 
rt ‘ Messrs. aww’ endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point thar 
that ofany European maker.” 0000 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac 
And Repository of Useful Information. 
This is the most splendid and compre- 
hensive work of the kind ever published, 
far excelling its London prototype. It 
contains 64 pages small folio, and up- 
wards of 60 engravings in the highest 
style of Art. Its Letterpress is a com- 
plete vade mecum of useful and statistical 
knowledge, never before collected to- 
gether in one publication. The Calendar 
is calculated for all places in the United 
States. Price (in handsome Illustrated 











Royal Havana Lettery. 
IU PAID ON 


Information furnished. High ~~ yw 
= 
oven American Gold and een 


YLOK & 00 CG., Bankers, Ne. 16 Wall Bt., N.Y. 





A MONTH! te at 
month, expenses paid, to sell our- Ever 
encils, Oriental | wo Lys 12 other new. 
ms curious ene Circulars sent 
sonee 


& RK, 3iddo1o-d, 





To Consumptives, 
‘ Advertiser, having been to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple after 
having suffered several years with a severe lage 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, 18 
anxjous to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy vf the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Broachitiz,gc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which heconceives to be invaluable 
and he hopes egery sufferer wiil try his remedy, as 1 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing Par. 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine, 
The most elegant and perfect Ladies’ 
Magazine published — with Colored 
Fashion Plate, and of ‘the latest designs 
of Fashion, together with original dia- 
grams of Needlework and numerous 
Tales, Poetry and general Literature, by 
the most eminent authors. The house- 
hold information in this publication 
alone is worth the apnual subscription. 
Price 25 cents, or $3 a year. 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, 
The Great Comic Paper of America. 
Containing 16 Pages (same size as Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper) of the 
most striking Dlustrations of the day, 
containing Comic History of the Month, 
besides the best Humorous Literature of 
the Day, Romances, Burlesques, Western 
Stories, Anecdotes, etc. Price 10 cents. 


Frank Ieslie’s Heroic Incidents of 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. A 
collection of the most interesting and 
daring deeds performed by our gallant 
soldiers. It is embellished with 40 
striking Illustrations, beautifully drawn 
and engraved, and is neatly bound in an 
Illustrated Cover, printed in Colors. 
Price 25 cents. 


Frank Zeslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung, 
Or German Illustrated Newspaper. 
Published Weekly. Price 8 cents, or $8 
a year. 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE SraTes OF 


Kentucky § 
anND 


372-840 








draw daily, in public, under the superintendemes of 
sworn Commissioners. 


aa The Managers’ Offices are .ocated at Covin ten 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Misseuri. 
PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 


Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


a@ Circulars, giving full explanation anid the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free ef expeas 
by addressing 


MURRAY, EDDY & @0,4 Govingtm, Bentacty; 
oz, 








say beet aouatnr NAAN MATER, 
Esq., Kings County, N 


Cover, Printed in Colors) 26 cents. 


MURRAY, BDDY & 60... Louis, Miss ust, 
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LINCOLN’S DREAM; OR, THERE’S A GOOD TIME COMING. 








PROFESSHUR de FRANCAIS. 


A young tleman, speaking English, recently ar- 
rived from ce, and having received at Paris an 
excellent education, desires some pupils from the first 
families of this city. Will furnish satisfactory refer 
ences. Address PROF. EMILE GALLOT, No. 16 
Abingdon Place, cor. of 12th and Hudson Sts. ° 





CHICEERING & SONS’ 
NEW SCALE 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


kPIANOFORTHS. 


50 PRIZE MEDALS 
Hare been awarded to Mesers. C. & Sons, for the su 
periority of their manufacture over all competitors 
WAREROOMS: 


694 Broadway, New York. 





Dands.—To ALL WANTING Farms, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate : see advertise- 
ment of Vineland, on page 335. 





BALLOU BROTHERS 
RENCH YOKE SHIRTS, 


103 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


hana 


have on 
ASSORTHENT Ot} 
DRAWERS 


LARGES' 

SHIRTS AND 
Viade of 

LAMBS WOOL, 

lbn.WK, SHAKER FLANNEL, 

Witt AND SCARLE'I bh LANNEJI 

VNTON FLANNEL AND BUCKSKIN 


ived from Munutactory 


rit 
LVNDER 


WERINO 


\igo Just Rec 

\ New Lot ot 

ROBES DE CHAMBRE 

st Wholesale and Retatl. for Cash 
at lessthan the usual prices 





Dt _ as pe 
A really Valuable Microscope, one that 


a child can use, sent free, by mail, on — of 38 cta. 
Address 8. WOODWARD, P. O. Box » Boston. 
381-80 








SKATES FOR THE MILLION! 
And Everything in the Skating Line. 





“THE LATEST KINK.” 


Iham’s Self-Cleaning Fastenings can be attached 
a to any Skate. 





Sportsmen’s Depot, No- 424 Broadway, 
Between Canal and Howard Streets, N. Y. 


SxaTes Mapr, Gneurp are REPAIRED. 


A SPECULATION. 


In Camp or pamenese, can make easily $15 per day 
selling our GREAT, NEw and wonderful Union Prize 
ana Stat Packages. Containing Fine Writing 
Materials, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com- 
anions Hints, Receipts, Fancy and useful articles, 
ich Gifts of Jewellery, ete., etc., worth over $1, for 
only 25 cents. Unique, valuable and us . Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 
Every Soldier wants one, and no Family should 
without them. idiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 
as a per, ti » presented free to all 
who act as Agents. Profits immense, Sales quick. 
P; 6 in endless vari and at all prices. Fine 
J ery and Watches at prices, nd for NEW 
Circulars for 1 containing EXTRA inducements, 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


yi Aemirrine 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Five of different powers, $: Ad- 
dress F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Bo: » Mass. ° 








ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y, 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 


Made to measure, Fit guaranteed. $21 and $24 


Tr dozen. 
aw Family Supply’ Store of Bosoms, Collars and 
Wristbands, for 8 -making. 366-910 





$40 per Month and expenses paid. For par- 
ticulars, address (with stamp) HARRIS BROS., 
Boston, Mass. 372-840 





Something New for Ladies to do.— 
WILL PAY SPLENDIDLY. Call or address, en- 
closing 3c. postage stamp, DR. E. B. FOOTE, 1130 
Broadway, N. Y. Office hours from 1to 8 P.M. 383-60 









AGENTS WANTED! For Circulars and terms in- 
close stamp. RICE & CO., New York, and Chicago, 
Illinois. 0000 








ents!—A New Article! — Something 
worthy of your attention. Full particulars free, or 
sample of article (worth 50 cents) sent for 30 cents to 
those proposing to actas Agents. Address, with full 
confidence, Box 12, Hawley, Penn. 385-So 


TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 
6 Maiden Lane. New York. 
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Description. 


RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Bacon Manufacturing Co.’s Revolving Pistols, 
885-80 





ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
B 
Astor Place ° ie 
WITHOUT OOST, by commission of the Sur 
General of 





aly depot fr latin Saeesegts Gnetang 


the 0. 6. . Descriptive 
eens fren.” 


Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 


Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loaving Rifics and Pistols, 


E. D. HUDSON, M. D., Clinton Hall (ap-stairs;, 
J x SOLDIERS PROVIDED 


A Beautiful Gold Plated, perfect time= 
keeping Watch, English movements, for only 
5. atches and Fine Jewellery at low prices. 

C. P. NORTON & CO.,40 Ann St., N. Y. ° 


FINEKLE «& LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES 


Are uniformly pronounced the best Family Sewing 
Machine in use, for they are found to be simple in 
construction, more durable in all their parts, more 
certain of stitch on every kind of fabric, and more 
easily understood by the operator. 

Besides, these very same Family Machines are } 
culiarly adapted to manufacturing purposes, for, 
having a straight needle and a positive upper and un- 
der tension, they will sew from one to twenty thick- 
nesses of Marseilles without alteration or adjustment 
or from the stoutest harness leather across the softest 





bankbill, and make Ge Ly perfect. These are 

= facts, and important for every purchaser to 
ow. 

Please call and examine, or send for a circular and 

samples of sowing, 

FFICE, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





To Consumptives.—You will get the Recipe 
for a sure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption and 
all Lung —— by sending to D. ADEE, 381 
Pearl Street, N. Y. e sends it free, Write for it, 
It has cured thousands, 0000 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
A* Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash: 
ington, Fortress Monroe, emp wel F x 
Newberve, Port Royal,ard all other shoulu 
be sent, at half rates, by HABNDEN’S EXPRESS 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 











The Celebrated Japanese Smoking Pipe 
resists cold and heat. Substitutes a cigar, while it 
economises like any pipe. It lights readily, burns 
freely, is easily kept clean and fits your vest pocket. 
Sample Pipe sent securely packed and free of postage 
for 50 cents—3 for $1. Circulars free ;—250 per week 
now sold, Try it, and be satisfied. Address 

384-50 J. H. MARTIN, Hawley, Pa. 
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MACHINES 


These Machines have taken the First Premium at 
the State Fairs last held in 











New York, Michigan, * Virginia, 

New Jersey, Iowa, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Missouri, Alabama, 
Indiana, Kentucky, California. 
Illinois, Tennesece, 


Including every State Fair where exhibited in 1862, 

Sa The WORK made upon the Grover & Baker 
Machine has taken the First Premium at every Fair 
in the United States where it has been cxhibited to 


this date. 

Machines furnished of the same patterns and at the 
same price, making either the Grover & Baker Stitch 
or the Shuttle Stitch, as customers prefer. 


Jewellery! Jewellery!—We recommen 
all Agents and those in want of Jewellery of auy do 
scription, to notice the card of 8. M. WARD & CO., 
on the inside, 7) 





ATTENTION, LADIES! 
THE LILLIPUTIAN WEDDING! 


By gene arrangement, we will publish on the 
10th February, immediately after their marriage, the 
Card Photograph of 


AND HIS 


FAIRY BRIDE, 
In their wedding dress, with their autographs. No 
album will be complete without this interesting pic- 
ture. Price 25 cents. Can be sent by mail. All! 
orders must be sent to 
£, & H. T. ANTHONY 
501 Broadway, New York, 

Manufacturers of Photo; hic Albums, and Pub- 
lishers of Card Photographs of Celebrities. 385-80 


India=Rubber Gloves cure Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, &c. them smooth and white, and 
are suitable for housework. For sale by the trade. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and 4 ps to pay 


es? sizes 87 ¢ a7 pair Gents’ sizes $1. 
* 205 





GOODYEAR’ LOVE M’P’G CO., 
Broadway, New York. 
Rubber Goods of all kinds Wholesole and Retail. 





Howard Association, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Valuable Reports on Virulent and Chroriic Diseases, 
and Physical Debility. Sent in sealed letter en- 
velopes, free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, HOWARD ASSOCIATION, No. 2 
South-Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 380-830 


To the Valentine Trade! 
VALENTINES FOR 1863: 
SOLDIER’S VALENTINE PACKETS. 
TORCH OF LOVE PACKETS. 
ARMY VALENTINE PACKETS. 
MISCELLANEOUS VALENTINE PACKETS. 
ALSO: 
NEW MILITARY COMIC VALENTINES. 
NEW MISCELLANEOUS COMIC VALENTIN#5 
NEW FRIENDLY COMICS. 

Everything new in the Valentine linc. 

If you wast Valentine Goods that will sell scnd to 
Headquarters. 

Price list sent postpaid on application. 





Address 


AMERICAN VALENTINE COMPANY, 
No, 165 William street, N. Y. 

















_~ 


Made to Measure at $24, $80 and 
PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, listoforic*' 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collar 


sent free every where. o7, a9 
Frencn FLANNEL Aruy Suints, $24, $27, 5 








GROVER & BAKER 5. M. CO. 
4% Broadway, New ¥ 





and dozen. 
8. Wu WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway: 


Any 


SAINT CATHERINE Line 
THE C 


LLEGE OF ST. CAT! 
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